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CHAPTER  XXXV.  (Continuerl) 

MB.  gibbon’s  good  FOBTCN'E. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  position  was  one  not  to  be  envied. 
Were  he  willing  to  tell  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul 
to  ^liss  French  with  the  utmost  candor,  he  could 
not  answer  her  question  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  tell  her  any  of  his 
secrets.  It  was  certainly  the  fact,  too,  that  there 
had  been  tender  passages  between  him  and  Arabella. 
Now,  when  there  have  been  such  passages,  and  the 
gentleman  is  cross-examined  by  the  l^y,  as  Mr. 
Gibson  was  being  cross-examined  at  the  present 
moment,  the  gentleman  usually  teaches  himself 
to  think  that  a  little  falsehood  is  permissible.  A 
gentleman  uan  hardly  tell  a  lady  that  he  has  be¬ 
come  tired  of  her,  and  has  changed  his  mind.  He 
feels  the  matter,  perhaps,  more  keenly  even  than 
she  does ;  and  though,  at  all  other  times  he  may  be 
a  very  paladin  in  the  cause  of  truth,  in  such  strait 
as  this  he  does  allow  himself  some  latitude. 

“  You  are  only  joking,  of  course,”  he  said. 

“  Indeed,  I  am  not  joking.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Gibson,  that  the  welfare  of  the  friends  whom  I 
really  love  can  never  be  a  matter  of  joke  to  me. 
Mrs.  Crumble  says  that  you  positively  are  engaged 
to  marry  Dorothy  Stanbury.” 

“  What  does  Mrs.  Crumble  know  about  it  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  say  nothing.  It  is  not  so,  —  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  And  there  is  nothing  in  it,  —  is  there  ?  ” 

"  I  wonder  why  people  make  these  reports,”  said 
Mr.  Gibson,  prevaricating. 

“  It  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end,  then  ?  ” 
said  Arabella,  pressing  the  matter  quite  home.  At 
this  time  she  was  very  close  to  him,  and,  though  her 
words  were  severe,  the  glance  from  her  eyes  was 
soft.  And  the  scent  from  her  hair  was  not  objec¬ 
tionable  to  him  as  it  would  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Stanbury.  And  the  mode  of  her  head-dress  was 
not  displeasing  to  him.  And  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
as  they  fell  across  his  knee,  were  welcome  to  his 
feelings.  He  knew  that  he  was  as  one  under  temp¬ 


tation,  but  be  was  not  strong  enough  to  bid  the 
tempter  avaunt  “  Say  that  it  is  so,  Mr.  Gibson !  ” 

“  Of  course,  it  is  not  so,”  ssud  Mr.  Gibson,  — 
lying. 

“1  am  so  glad.  For,  of  course,  Mr.  Gibson,  when 
we  heard  it,  we  thought  a  great  deal  about  it.  A 
man’s  happiness  depends  so  much  on  whom  he 
marries, — doesn’t  it?  And  a  clergyman’s  more 
than  anybody  else’s.  And  we  didn’t  think  she  was 
(juite  the  sort  of  woman  that  you  would  like.  You 
see,  she  has  had  no  advantages,  poor  thing!  She 
has  been  shut  up  in  a  little  country  cottage  all  her 
life,  — just  a  laborer’s  hovel,  no  more,  —  and  though 
it  was  n’t  her  fault,  of  course,  and  we  all  pitied  her, 
aifd  were  so  glad  when  Miss  Stanbury  brought  her 
to  the  Close,  —  still,  you  know,  though  one  was 
very  glad  of  her  as  an  acquaintance,  yet,  you  know, 
as  a  wife, —  and  for  such  a  dear,  dear  friend — ” 
She  went  on  and  said  many  other  things  with  equal 
enthusiasm,  and  then  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then 
smiled  and  laughed.  After  that  she  declared  that 
she  was  quite  nappy,  —  so  happy ;  and  so  she  left 
him.  'The  poor  man,  after  the  falsehood  had  been 
extracted  from  him,  said  nothing  more  ;  but  sat  in 
patience,  listening  to  the  raptures  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  friend.  He  knew  that  he  had  disgraced  him¬ 
self  ;  and  he  knew  also  that  his  disgrace  would  be 
known,  if  Dorothy  Stanbury  should  accept  his  offer 
on  the  morrow.  And  yet  hpw  hardly  he  had  been 
used  I  AVhat  answer  could  he  have  given  compati¬ 
ble  both  with  the  truth  and  with  his  own  personal 
dignity  ? 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  walking 
back  to  Exeter  with  Brooke  Burgess,  and  then 
Brooke  did  ask  him  a  question  or  two. 

“  Nice  girls  those  Frenches,  1  think,”  said  Brooke. 

“  Very  nice,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“How  Miss  Stanbury  does  hate  them!”  says 
Brooke. 

“  Not  hate  them,  I  hope,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  She  does  n’t  love  them,  —  does  she  ?  ” 

“  Well,  as  for  love,  —  yes,  in  one  sense,  —  I  hope 
she  does.  Miss  Stanbury,  you  know,  is  a  woman 
who  expresses  herself  strongly.” 
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“  What  would  she  say,  if  she  were  told  that  you  1  ant  places.  Yes,  —  he  would  go  up  to  her  and 
nd  I  were  goinc  to  marry  those  two  girls?  We  1  take  her  at  once  by  the  hand,  and  ask  her  whether 


and  I  were  going  to  marry  those  two  girls?  We  take  her  at  onoe  by  the  hand,  and  ask  her  whether 
are  both  ihvorites,  you  know.”  she  would  be  his  now  and  forever.  lie  would  not 

“  Dear  me !  What  a  very  odd  supposition !  ”  said  let  go  her  hand  till  he  had  brought  her  so  close  to 
Mr.  Gibson.  him  that  she  could  hide  her  blushes  on  his  shoulder. 

“  For  my  part,  I  don’t  think  I  shall,”  said  Brooke.  The  whole  thing  had  been  so  well  conceived,  bad 
“  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  either,”  said  Iilr.  Gibson,  become  so  clear  to  his  mind,  that  he  felt  no  hesita- 
with  a  gravity  which  was  intended  to  convey  some  tion  or  embarrassment  as  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
smattering  of  rebuke.  Arabella  French  would,  no  doubt,  hear  of  it  soon. 

“A  fellow  might  do  worse,  you  know,”  said  Well,  —  she  must  hear  of  it.  After  all,  she  could  do 
Brooke.  “  For  my  part,  I  rather  like  girls  with  him  no  injury. 

chignons,  and  all  that  sort  of  get-up.  But  the  worst  lie  was  shown  up  at  once  into  the  drawing-room. 


of  it  is  we  can’t  marry  two  at  a  time.” 

“  That  would  be  bigamy,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 
"  Just  so,”  said  Brooke. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

MISS  stanbdry's  wuatu. 


and  there  he  found  —  Miss .  Stanbury  the  elder. 

“  O  Mr.  Gibson !  ”  she  said  at  once. 

“  Is  anything  the  matter  with  —  dear  Dorothy  ?  " 
“  She  is  the  most  obstinate,  pig-headed  young 
woman  I  ever  came  across  since  the  world  began.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so !  But  what  b  it.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  ?  ” 

“  What  b  it  ?  Why  just  this.  Nothing  on  earth 
Punctually  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the  Friday  that  I  can  say  to  her  will  induce  her  to  come  down 
morning  Mr.  Gibson  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  and  speak  to  you.” 
house  in  the  Close.  The  reader  must  not  imagine  «  {lave  I  offended  her  ?  ” 

that  he  had  ever  wavered  in  his  intention  with  « Offended  a  fiddlestick !  Offence  indeed  !  An 

regard  to  Dorothy  Stanbury,  because  he  had  been  offer  from  an  honest  man,  with  her  friends’  approval, 
driven  into  a  corner  by  the  pertinacious  ingenuity  and  a  fortune  at  her  back  as  though  she  had  been 
of  Miss  French.  He  never  for  a  moment  thought  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  her  mouth !  And  she 
of  being  false  to  Miss  Stanbury  the  elder.  Fal^-  tells  me  that  she  can’t,  and  won’t,  and  would  n’t, 
ness  of  that  nature  would  have  been  ruinous  to  him,  and  should  n’t,  as  though  I  were  asking  her  to  walk 
—  would  have  made  him  a  marked  man  in  the  city  the  streets.  I  declare  I  don’t  know  what  has  come 
all  hb  days,  and  would  probably  have  reached  even  to  the  young  women,  —  or  what  it  b  they  want, 
to  the  bishop’s  ears.  He  was  neither  bad  enough.  One  would  have  thought  that  butter  would  n’t  melt 
nor  audacious  enough,  nor  foolish  enough  for  such  in  her  mouth,  and  there  she  is  as  pig-headed  and 
perjury  as  that.  And,  moreover,  though  the  wiles  wrong-headed  as  though  she  had  been  born  to  have 
of  Arabella  had  been  potent  with  him,  he  very  much  her  own  will  in  everytning.” 
preferred  Dorothy  Stanbury.  Seven  years  of  flirta-  “  But  what  b  the  reason.  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ’’ 
tion  with  a  young  lady  is  more  trying  to  the  affec-  “  O,  reason  !  You  don’t  suppose  people  give  rea- 
tion  than  any  duration  of  matrimony.  Arabella  sons  in  these  days.  What  reason  have  they  when 
had  managed  to  awaken  something  of  the  old  glow,  they  dress  themselves  up  with  bandboxes  on  their 
but  Mr.  Gibson,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  turned  sconces?  Just  simply  the  old  reason  —  ‘I  do.  not 
from  her  mentally  in  dbgust.  No !  Whatever  lit-  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell,  —  why  I  cannot  tell.’  ” 
tie  trouble  there  m^ht  be  in  hb  way,  it  was  clearly  “  May  I  not  see  her  myself.  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ” 
hb  doty  to  marrjr  Dorothy  Stanbury.  She  had  the  “  I  can’t  make  her  come  down  stairs  to  you. 
sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  and  blushed  with  the  I ’ve  been  at  her  the  whole  morning,  Mr.  Gibson, 
prettiest  blush !  She  would  have,  moreover,  three  ever  since  daylight  pretty  nearly.  She  came  into 
thousand  pounds  on  the  day  she  married,  and  there  my  room  before  I  was  up  and  told  me  she ’d  made 
was  no  saying  what  other  and  greater  pecuniary  up  her  mind.  I ’ve  coaxM,  and  scolded,  and  threat- 
advantages  might  follow.  His  mind  was  quite  made  ened,  and  cried,  — but  if  she ’d  been  a  milestone  it 


up ;  and  during  the  whole  morning  he  had  been  en-  could  n’t  have  been  of  less  use.  I  told  her  she  might 
deavoring  to  drive  all  dbagreeable  reminiscences  of  go  back  to  Nuncombe,  and  she  just  went  off  to  pack 


Mbs  French  from  hb  memory,  and  to  arrange  the  up.” 

words  with  which  he  would  make  his  offer  to  Doro-  “  But  she ’s  not  to  go  ?  ” 

thy.  He  was  aware  that  he  need  not  be  very  par-  “  How  can  I  say  what  such  a  young  woman  will 

ticular  about  his  words,  as  Dorothy,  from  the  bash-  do  ?  I ’m  never  allowed  a  way  of  my  own  for  a 
fulness  of  her  nature,  w'ould  be  no  judge  of  eloquence  moment.  There’s  Brooke  Burgess  b«en  scolding 
at  such  a  time.  But  still,  for  his  own  sake,  there  me  at  that  rate  I  did  ’nt  know  whether  I  stood  on 
should  be  some  form  of  expression,  some  propriety  my  head  or  my  heels.  And  I  don’t  know  now.” 
of  diction.  Before  eleven  o’clock  he  had  it  all  bjr  Then  there  was  a  pause,  while  Mr.  Gibson  was 
heart,  and  had  nearly  freed  himself  from  the  uneasi-  endeavoring  to  decide  what  would  now  be  hb  best 
ness  of  his  falsehood  to  Arabella.  He  had  given  course  of  action.  “  Don’t  you  think  she  ’ll  ever  come 
much  serious  thought  to  the  matter,  and  had  quite  round.  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ” 

resolved  that  he  was  right  in  hb  purpose,  and  that  “  I  don’t  think  she  ’ll  ever  come  any  way  that 
he  could  marry  Dorothy  with  a  pure^conscience  and  anybody  wants  her  to  come,  Mr.  Gibson.” 
with  a  true  promise  of  a  husband’s  love.  “  Dear  “  I  did  n’t  think  she  was  at  all  like  that,”  said 

Dolly  1  ”  he  said  to  himself,  with  something  of  en-  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  in  tears. 

thusiasm  as  he  walked  across  the  Close.  And  he  No,  —  nor  anybody  ebe.  I  have  been  seeing  it 

looked  up  to  the  house  as  he  came  to  it.  There  come  all  the  same.  It’s  just  the  Stanbury  perver- 
was  to  be  hb  future  home.  There  was  not  one  sity.  If  I ’d  wanted  to  keep  her  by  herself,  to  take 
of  the  prebends  who  had  a  better  house.  And  care  of  me,  and  set  my  back  up  at  her  if  she  spoke 
there  was  a  dovelike  softness  about  Dorothy’s  eyes,  to  a  man,  and  made  her  understand  that  she  was  n’t 
and  a  winning  obedience  in  her  manner,  that  were  to  tbink  of  getting  married,  she ’d  have  been  making 
charming.  ^  His  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  very  pleas-  eyes  at  every  man  that  came  into  the  house.  It ’s 
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just  what  one  gets  for  wing  ont  of  one’s  wa^.  I 
did  think  she ’d  be  so  happy,  Mr.  Gibson,  living 
here  as  your  wife.  She  and  I  between  us  could 
have  managed  for  yon  so  nicely.” 

Mr.  Gibson  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  during 
which  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  —  contem¬ 
plating,  no  doubt,  the  picture  of  married  life  which 
Miss  Stanbury  had  painted  for  him,  —  a  picture 
which,  as  it  seemed,  was  not  to  be  realized.  “  And 
what  had  I  better  do.  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ”  he  asked, 
at  last. 

“Do  I  I  don’t  know  what  you  ’re  to  da  I ’m 
groom  enough  to  bring  a  mare  to  water,  but  I  can’t 
make  her  drink.” 

“  Will  waiting  be  any  good  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  say  ?  I  ’ll  tell  you  one  thing  not  to 
do.  Don’t  go  and  philander  with  those  girls  at 
Heavitree.  it’s  my  belief  that  Dorothy  has  been 
thinking  of  them.  People  have  been  talking  to  her, 
of  course.” 

“  I  wish  people  would  hold  their  tongues.  People 
are  so  indiscreet.  People  don’t  know  how  much 
harm  they  may  do.” 

“  You ’ve  given  them  some  excuse,  you  know, 
Mr.  Gibson.” 

This  was  very  ill-natured,  and  was  felt  by  Mr. 
Gibson  to  be  so  rude  that  he  almost  turned  upon 
his  patroness  in  anger.  In  this  matter  he  had  b^n 
obedient,  at  any  rate,  to  her.  He  had  known  Dol¬ 
ly  for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  had  devoted 
himself  to  her,  to  the  great  anger  of  his  older  friends. 
He  had  come  this  morning  true  to  his  appointment, 
expecting  that  others  would  keep  their  promises  to 
him,  as  he  was  ready  to  keep  those  which  he  had 
made,  —  and  now  he  was  told  that  it  was  bis  fault  I 
“  1  do  think  that ’s  rather  hard,  Miss  Stanbury,”  he 
said. 

“  So  you  have,”  said  she,  —  “  nasty,  slatternly 
girls,  without  an  idea  inside  their  noddles.  But  it ’s 
no  use  your  scolding  m&” 

“  1  did  n’t  mean  to  scold.  Miss  Stanbury.” 

*'  I ’ve  done  all  that  I  could.” 

“  And  you  think  she  won’t  see  me  for  a  min¬ 
ute?” 

“  She  says  she  won’t.  I  can’t  bid  Martha  and  the 
girls  carry  her  down.” 

“  Then,  perhaps,  I  had  better  leave  you  for  the 
present,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  after  another  pause.  So 
he  went,  a  melancholy,  blighted  man.  Leaving  the 
Close,  be  passed  through  into  Southemhay,  and 
walkcid  across  by  the  new  streets  towards  the  Heavi¬ 
tree  road.  He  had  no  design  in  taking  this  route, 
but  he  went  on  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house  in 
which  Mrs.  French  lived.  As  he  walked  slowly  by 
it,  he  looked  up  at  the  windows,  and  something  of  a 
feeling  of  romance  came  across  bis  heart  Were  his 
young  affections  buried  there,  or  were  they  not  ? 
And,  if  so,  with  which  of  those  fair  girls  were  they 
buried  ?  For  the  last  two  ^ears,  up  to  last  night 
Camilla  had  certainly  been  m  the  ascendant.  But 
Arabella  was  a  sweet  young  woman ;  and  there 
had  been  a  time  —  w^n  those  tender  passages 
were  going  on  —  in  which  he  had  thought  that  no 
young  woman  ever  was  so  sweet ;  and  he  had  said 
so  then,  in  the  first  month  or  two  after  he  had  been 
ordained,  with  an  amount  of  fervor  that  he  had  nev¬ 
er  equalled  since.  A  period  of  romance,  an  era  of 
enthusiasm,  a  short-lived,  delicious  holiday  of  bob 
tongued  insanity  had  been  permitted  to  him  in  his 
vouth,  —  but  all  that  was  now  over.  And  yet  here 
he  was  with  three  strings  to  his  bow,  —  so  he  told 
himself,  —  and  he  had  not  as  yet  sctUed  for  himself 


the  great  business  of  matrimony.  He  was  inclined 
to  think,  as  he  walked  on,  that  he  would  walk  his 
life  alone,  an  active,  useful,  but  a  melancholy  man. 
After  such  experiences  as  his,  how  should  he  ever 
again  speak  of  his  heart  to  a  woman  ?  During  this 
walk  his  mind  recurred  frequently  to  Dorothy  Stan¬ 
bury  ;  and,  doubtless,  he  thought  that  he  had  often 
spoken  of  bis  heart  to  her.  He  was  back  at  his 
lodgings  before  three,  at  which  hour  he  ate  an  early 
dinner,  and  then  took  the  afternoon  cathedral  ser¬ 
vice  at  four.  The  evening  he  spent  at  home,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  romance  of  his  early  days.  What  would 
Miss  Stanbury  have  said,  had  she  seen  him  in  his 
easy-chair  behind  the  “  Exeter  Argus,”  —  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  an  uncomfortable 
scene  in  progress  between  Dorothy  and  her  aunt. 
Brooke  Burgess,  as  desired,  had  left  the  house  be¬ 
fore  eleven,  having  taken  upon  himself,  when  con¬ 
sulted,  to  say  in  the  mildest  terms,  that  he  thought 
that,  in  general,  young  women  should  not  be  asked 
to  marry  if  they  did  not  like  to ;  which  opinion  bad 
been  so  galling  to  Miss  Stanbury  that  she  bad  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  so  scolded  her  that  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  her 
heels.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gibson  left  her,  she  sat  her¬ 
self  down,  and  fairly  cried.  She  had  ardently  de¬ 
sired  this  thing,  and  had  allowed  herself  to  think  of 
her  desire  as  of  one  that  would  certainly  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Dorothy  would  have  been  so  happy  as  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman  !  Miss  Stanbury’s  standard  for 
men  and  women  was  not  high.  She  did  not  expect 
others  to  be  as  self-sacrificing,  as  charitable,  and  as 
good  as  herself.  It  was  not  that  she  gave  to  herself 
credit  for  such  virtues ;  but  she  thought  of  herself 
as  one  who,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  life, 
was  bound  to  do  mucn  for  others.  There  was  no 
end  to  her  dome  good  for  others,  —  if  only  the  others 
would  allow  ^emselves  to  be  governed  by  her. 
She  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  great  di¬ 
vine  ;  but  she  perceived  that  he  was  a  clergyman, 
living  decently,  —  of  that  secret  pipe  Miss  Stanbury 
knew  nothing,  —  doing  his  duty  punctually,  and,  as 
she  thought,  very  much  in  want  of  a  wife.  Then 
there  was  her  niece  Dolly,  —  soft,  pretty,  feminine, 
without  a  shilling,  and  much  in  want  of  some  one  to 
comfort  and  take  care  of  her.  What  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  such  a  marriage !  And  the  overthrow  to 
the  girls  with  the  big  chignons  would  be  so  com¬ 
plete  !  She  had  set  her  mind  upon  it,  and  now 
Dorothy  said  that  it  could  n’t  and  it  would  n’t  and  it 
should  n’t  be  accomplished !  She  was  to  be  thrown 
over  by  this  chit  of  a  girl,  as  she  bad  been  thrown 
over  by  the  girl’s  brother!  And,  when  she  com¬ 
plained,  the  girl  simply  offered  to  go  away  1 

At  about  twelve  Dorothy  came  creeping  down 
into  the  room  in  which  her  aunt  was  sitting,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  occupy  herself  on  some  piece  of  work. 
For  a  considerable  time  —  for  three  minutes,  perhaps 
—  Miss  Stanbury  did  not  speak.  She  had  resolved 
that  she  would  not  speak  to  her  niece  again,  —  at 
least,  not  for  that  day.  She  would  let  the  ungrateful 
girl  know  how  miserable  she  had  been  made.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  three  minutes  her  patience  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  “  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I  am  quilting  your  cap.  Aunt  Stonbury.” 

“  Put  it  down.  You  sha’  n’t  do  anything  for  me. 

I  won’t  have  you  touch  my  things  any  more.” 
Dorothy  stopped  her  work,  and  sat  with  the  cap  on 
her  lap.  “  1  don’t  like  pretended  service.” 

“  It  is  not  pretended.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  I  say  it  is  pretended.  It  is  all  pretence.  Why 
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did  70U  pretend  to  me  that  70U  wouid  have  him, 
when  70a  had  made  up  your  mind  against  it  all  the 
time  ?  ” 

“  But  I  had  n’t  —  made  up  my  mind.” 

“  If  you  had  so  much  doubt  about  it,  you  might 
have  done  what  1  wanted  you.” 

"  I  could  n’t.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  You  mean  you  would  n’t  I  wonder  what  it  is 
you  do  expect^  —  you,  who  say  you  ’re  so  fond  of 
clergymen.” 

“  1  don’t  exi^t  an}'thing.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  No,  and  1  don’t  expect  anything.  vVhat  an 
old  fool  I  am  ever  to  look  for  any  comfort !  Why 
should  I  think  that  anybody  would  care  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  I  do  care  for  you.” 

“  In  what  sort  of  way  do  you  show  it  ?  You  ’re 
just  like  your  brother  Hugh.  I’ve  disgraced  my¬ 
self  to  that  man,  promising  what  I  could  not  perform. 

I  declare  it  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of  it  Why 
did  you  hot  tell  me  at  once  ?  ”  Dorothy  said  noth¬ 
ing  further,  but  sat  with  the  cap  on  her  lap.  She 
did  not  dare  to  resume  her  needle,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  put  the  cap  aside,  as  by  doing  so  it  would 
seem  as  though  she  bad  accepted  her  aunt’s  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  ner  work.  For  half  an  hour  she  sat 
thus,  during  which  time  bliss  Stanbury  dropped 
asleep.  She  woke  with  a  start,  and  began  to  scold 
agiun.  “  What ’s  the  good  of  sitting  tnere  all  the 
day,  with  your  hands  before  you,  doing  noth- 
in^V  ” 

But  Dorothy  had  been  very  busy.  She  had  been 
making  up  her  mind,  and  bad  determined  to  com¬ 
municate  her  resolution  to  her  aunt  “  Dear  aunt,” 
she  smd,  “  I ’ve  been  thinking  of  something.” 

“  It ’s  too  late  now,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  see  I ’ve  made  you  very  unhappy.” 

“  Of  course  you  have.” 

“  And  yon  think  that  I ’m  ungrateful.  I ’m  not 
ungrateful,  and  I  don’t  think  that  Hugh  is.” 

“  Never  mind  Hugh.” 

“  Only  because  it  seems  so  hard  that  you  should 
take  so  much  trouble  about  us,  and  that  then  there 
should  be  so  much  vexation.” 

“  I  find  it  very  hard.” 

“  So  I  think  that  I ’d  better  go  back  to  Nun- 
combe.  I  do,  indeed.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  That ’s  what  you  call  gratitude.” 

"  I  don’t  like  to  stay  here  and  make  you  unhap¬ 
py.  I  can’t  think  that  I  ought  to  have  done  what 
you  asked  me,  because  I  did  not  feel  at  all  in  that 
way  about  Mr.  Gibson.  But  ea  I  have  only  disap¬ 
pointed  you,  it  will  be  better  that  I  should  go  home. 
I  have  been  very  happy  here,  —  very.” 

“  Bother !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  have,  —  and  I  do  love  you,  though  you  won’t 
believe  it  But  I  am  sure  I  ought  n’t  to  remmn  to 
make  you  unhappy.  I  shall  never  forget  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me ;  and  though  you  call  me  un¬ 
grateful,  I  am  not.  But  I  know  that  I  ought  not  to 
stay,  as  I  cannot  do  what  you  wish.  Ifo,  if  you 
please,  I  will  go  back  to  Putney.” 

“  You  ’ll  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

“  But  it  will  be  better.” 

“  Yes,  of  course ;  no  doubt.  I  suppose  you  ’re 
tired  of  us  all.” 

^‘It  is  not  tnat  I’m  tired.  Aunt  Stanbury.  It 
u  n’t  that  at  all.”  Dorothy  had  now  become  red 
up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  “  But  I  cannot  stay  where  people  think  that 
I  am  ungrateful.  If  you  please.  Aunt  Stanbury,  I 
will  go.”  'Then,  of  course,  there  was  a  compromise. 


Dorothy  did  at  last  consent  to  remain  in  the  Close, 
but  only  on  condition  that  she  should  be  forgiven 
for  her  sin  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  with  her  aunt’s  cap. 
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The  night  had  been  fine  and  warm,  and  it  was 
now  noon  on  a  fine  September  day  when  the 
train  from  Paris  reached  St.  Michael,  on  the  route 
to  Italy  by  Mont  Cenis,  —  as  all  the  world  knows 
St.  Michael  is,  or  i^as  a  year  or  two  back,  the  end 
of  railway  travelling  in  that  direction.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Fell’s  grand  project  of  carrying  a  line  of  rails 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  only  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  journey  from  St.  Michael  to  Susa  was 
still  made  by  the  diligences,  —  those  dear  old  Conti¬ 
nental  coaches  which  are  now  nearly  as  extinct  as 
our  own,  but  which  did  not  deserve  death  so  fully 
as  did  our  abominable  vehicles.  The  coupd  of  a 
diligence,  or,  better  still,  the  banquette,  was  a  luxu¬ 
rious  mode  of  travelling  as  compared  with  anything 
that  our  coaches  offered.  There  used,  indeed,  to  m 
a  certain  halo  of  glory  round  the  occupant  of  the 
box  of  a  mail-coach.  The  man  who  had  secured 
that  seat  was  supposed  to  know  something  about  the 
world,  and  to  M  such  a  one  that  the  passengers 
sitting  behind  him  wo'dd  be  proud  to  be  allowed  to 
talk  to  him.  But  the  prestige  of  the  position  was 
greater  than  the  comfort.  A  night  on  the  box  of  a 
mail-cocu:h  was  but  a  bad  time,  and  a  night  inside  a 
mail-coach  was  a  night  in  purgatory.  Whereas  a  seat 
up  above,  on  the  banquette  of  a  diligence  passing 
over  the  Alps,  with  room  for  the  feet  and  support  for 
the  back,  with  plenty  of  rugs  and  plenty  of  tobacco, 
used  to  be  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  still  is  on  some 
other  mountain  passes,  a  very  comfortable  mode  of 
seeing  a  mountain  route.  For  those  desirous  of  oc¬ 
cupying  the  coup^,  or  the  three  front  seats  of  the 
body  of  the  vehicle,  it  must  be  admitted  that  diffi¬ 
culties  frequently  arose,  and  that  such  difficulties 
were  very  common  at  St  Michael.  There  would 
be  two  or  three  of  those  enormous  vehicles  prepar¬ 
ing  to  start  for  the  mountain,  whereas  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  twelve  or  fifteen  passengers  had  come 
down  from  Paris  armed  with  tickets  assuring  them 
that  this  preferable  mode  of  travelling  should  be 
theirs.  And  then  assertions  would  be  made,  some¬ 
what  recklessly  by  the  officials,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  diligence  was  coupe.  It  would  generally  be  the 
case  that  some  middle-aged  Englishman  who  could 
not  speak  French  would  go  to  the  wall,  together 
with  his  wife.  Middle-aged  Englishmen  with  their 
wives,  who  can’t  speak  French,  can  nevertheless  be 
very  angry,  and  threaten  loudly,  when  they  suppose 
themselves  to  be  ill-treated.  A  middle-aged  Eng¬ 
lishman,  though  he  can’t  speak  a  word  of  French, 
won’t  believe  a  French  official  who  tells  him  that 
the  diligence  is  all  coupd,  when  he  finds  himself 
with  his  unfortunate  partner  in  a  roundabout  place 
behind  with  two  priests,  a  dirty  man  who  looks  like 
a  brigand,  a  sick  maid-servant,  and  three  agricultur¬ 
al  laborers.  The  attempt,  however,  was  frequently 
made,  and  thus  there  used  to  be  occasionally  a  little 
noise  round  the  bureau  at  St.  MichaeL 

On  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speaking,  two 
Englishmen  had  just  made  good  their  claim,  each 
independently  of  the  other,  each  without  having 
heard  or  seen  the  other,  when  two  American  la¬ 
dies,  coming  up  very  tardily,  endeavored  to  prove 
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their  rights.  The  ladies  were  without  other  com¬ 
panions,  and  were  not  fluent  with  their  French,  but 
were  clearijr  entitled  to  their  seats.  They  were 
told  that  the  conveyance  was  all  coupe,  but  per¬ 
versely  would  not  believe  the  statement.  The  ofE- 
cial  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  signified  that  his 
ultimatum  had  been  pronounced.  What  can  an 
official  do  in  such  circumstances,  when  more  coupe 
passengers  are  sent  to  him  than  the  coupes  at  his 
commani^will  hold  ?  “  But  wo  have  paid  for  the 
coupd,”  said  the  elder  American  lady,  with  consid¬ 
erable  indignation,  though  her  French  was  imper¬ 
fect,  —  for  Anerican  ladies  understand  their  rights. 
“Bah!  yes;  you  have  paid  and  you  shall  go.  What 
would  you  have  ?  ”  “  We  would  have  what  we 
have  paid  for,”  said  the  American  lady.  Then  the 
official  rose  from  his  stool,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
again,  and  made  a  motion  with  bom  bis  hands,  in¬ 
tended  to  show  that  the  thing  was  finished.  “  It  is 
a  robbery,”  said  the  elder  American  lady  to  the 
younger.  “  1  should  not  mind,  only  you  are  so  un¬ 
well.”  “  It  will  not  kill  me,  I  dare  say,”  said  the 
younger.  Then  one  of  the  English  gentlemen  de¬ 
clared  that  his  place  was  very  much  at  the  service 
of  the  invalid,  —  and  the  other  Englishman  declared 
that  his  also  was  at  the  service  of  the  invalid’s  com¬ 
panion.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  two  men  recog¬ 
nized  each  other.  One  was  Mr.  Glascock  on  his  wa^ 
to  Naples,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  his 
way,  —  he  knew  not  whither. 

Upon  this,  of  course  they  spoke  to  each  other. 
In  London  they  had  been  well  acquainted,  each 
having  been  an  intimate  guest  at  the  house  of  old 
Lady  Milborough.  And  each  knew  something  of 
the  other’s  recent  history.  Mr.  Glascock  was  aware, 
as  was  all  the  world,  that  Trevelyan  bad  quarrelled 
with  his  wife;  and  Trevelyan  was  aware  that 
Mr.  Glascock  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  suitor  to  his 
own  sister-in-law.  Of  that  visit  which  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  had  made  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  Nora  had  behaved  to  her  lover, 
Trevelyan  knew  nothing.  Their  greetings  spoken, 
their  first  topic  of  conversation  was,  of  course,  the 
injury  proposed  to  be  done  to  the  American  ladies, 
and  which  would  now  fall  upon  them.  They  went 
into  the  waiting-room  together,  and,  during  such 
toilet  as  they  could  make  there,  grumbled  furiously. 
They  would  take  post-horses  over  the  mountain, 
not  from  an^  lore  of  solitary  grandeur,  but  in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  company  pay  for  its  in- 
i(]uity.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  to  them  that  they 
themselves  had  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  as  ev¬ 
erybody  was  very  civil,  and  as  a  seat  in  the  ban- 
(juette  over  the  heads  of  the  Americaa  ladies  was 
provided  for  them,  and  as  the  man  from  the  bureau 
came  and  apologized,  they  consented  to  be  pacified, 
and  ended,  of  course,  by  tipping  half  a  dozen  of  the 
servants  about  the  ^ard.  Mr.  Glascock  had  a  man 
of  his  own  with  him,  who  was  very  nearly  being 
put  on  to  the  same  seat  with  his  master  as  an  extra 
civility ;  but  this  inconvenience  was  at  last  avoided. 
Having  settled  these  little  difficulties,  they  went  in 
to  breakfast  in  the  butfet. 

There  could  be  no  better  breakfast  than  used  to 
be  given  in  the  buflet  at  the  railway  terminus  at  St. 
Michael.  The  company  might  occasionally  be  led 
into  errors  about  that  question  of  coupd  seats,  but 
in  reference  to  their  provisions  they  set  an  example 
which  might  be  of  great  use  to  us  here  in  England. 
It  is  prorably  the  case  that  breakfasts  for  travellers 
are  not  so  frequently  needed  here  as  they  are  on  the 
Continent ;  but,  still,  there  is  oflen  to  be  found  a 


crowd  of  people  ready  to  eat  if  only  the  wherewith¬ 
al  were  there.  We  are  often  told  in  our  newspapers 
that  England  is  disgraced  by  this  and  by  that ;  by 
thq  unreadiness  of  our  army,  by  the  unfitness  of  our 
navy,  by  the  irrationality  of  our  laws,  by  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  our  prejudices,  and  what  not ;  but  the  real 
disgrace  of  England  is  the  railway  sandwich,  —  that 
whited  sepulchre,  fair  enough  outside  but  so  meagre, 
poor,  and  spiritless  within,  such  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  parings,  such  a  dab  of  food,  telling  us  that  the 
poor  bone  whence  it  was  scraped  had  been  made  ut¬ 
terly  bare  before  it  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  for  the 
soup-pot.  In  France  one  does  get  food  at  the  rail¬ 
way  stations,  and  at  St.  Michael  the  breakfast  was 
unexceptional. 

Our  two  friends  seated  themselves  near  to  the 
American  ladies,  and  were,  of  course,  thanked  for 
their  politeness.  American  women  are  taught  by 
the  habits  of  their  country  to  think  that  men  should 
give  way  to  them  more  absolutely  than  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  practices  of  life  in  Europe.  A  seat  in 
a  public  conveyance  in  the  States,  when  merely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  man,  used  to  be  regarded  by  anv  wo¬ 
man  as  being  at  her  service  as  completely  as  though 
it  were  vacant.  One  woman  indicating  a  place  to 
another  would  point  with  equal  freedom  to  a  man  or 
a  space.  It  is  said  that  this  Is  a  little  altered  now, 
and  that  European  views  on  this  subject  are  spread¬ 
ing  themselves.  Our  two  ladles,  however,  who  were 
pretty,  clever-looking,  and  attractive,  even  after  the 
night’s  journey,  were  manifestly  more  impressed  with 
the  villany  of  the  French  officials  than  they  were 
with  the  kindness  of  their  English  neighbors. 

“  And  nothing  can  be  done  to  punish  them  ?  ” 
smd  the  younger  of  them  to  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  Nothing,  I  should  think,”  said  he.  “  Nothing 
will,  at  any  rate.” 

“  And  you  will  not  get  back  your  money  ?  ”  said 
the  elder,  —  who,  though  the  elder,  was  probably  not 
much  above  twenty. 

“  Well,  —  no.  Time  is  money,  they  say.  It 
would  take  thrice  the  value  of  the  time  in  money, 
and  then  one  would  probably  faiL  They  have 
done  very  well  for  us,  and  I  suppose  there  are 
difficulties.” 

“  It  could  n’t  have  taken  place  in  our  country,” 
said  the  younger  lady.  “  All  the  same,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  It  would  not  have  been  nice 
for  us  to  have  to  go  up  into  the  banquette.” 

“  They  would  have  put  you  into  the  interior.” 

“  And  that  would  have  been  worse.  I  hate  being 
put  anywhere, — as  if  I  were  a  sheep.  It  seems  so 
odd  to  us,  that  you  here  should  be  all  so  tame.” 

“Do  YOU  mean  the  English,  or  the  French,  or 
the  world  in  general  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  ” 

“  We  mean  Europeans,”  said  the  younger  lady, 
who  was  better  after  her  breakfast.  “  But  then  we 
think  that  the  French  have  something  of  compensa¬ 
tion  in  their  manners  and  their  ways  of  life,  their 
climate,  the  beauty  of  their  cities,  and  their  general 
management  of  things.” 

“  They  are  very  great  in  many  ways,  no  doubt,” 
said  Tilr.  Glascock. 

“  They  do  understand  living  better  than  you  do,” 
said,  the  elder. 

“  Everything  is  so  much  brighter  with  them,” 
said  the  younger. 

“  They  contrive  to  give  a  grace  to  every-day  ex¬ 
istence,”  said  the  elder. 

“There  is  such  a  welcome  among  them  for 
strangers,”  said  the  younger. 

“  Particularly  in  reference  to  places  taken  in  the 
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conp^,”  said  Trevelyan,  ivho  had  hardly  spoken  be¬ 
fore. 

“  Ah,  that  is  an  affair  of  honesty,”  said  the  elder. 
“  If  we  want  honesty,  I  believe  we  must  go  back  to 
the  stars  and  stripes.” 

Mr.  Glascock  looked  up  from  his  plate  almost 
s^hast.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but  called  for 
the  waiter,  and  paid  for  bis  breakfast.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  travelling 
friendship  engendered  between  the  ladies  and  our 
two  friends  before  the  diligence  had  left  the  railway 
yard.  They  were  two  Miss  Spaldings,  going  on  to 
Florence,  at  which  place  they  had  an  uncle,  who 
•  was  ministei;  from  the  States  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  receive 
such  little  civilities  as  gentlemen  can  give  to  ladies 
when  travelling.  The  whole  party  intended  to 
sleep  at  Turin  that  night,  and  they  were  altogether 
on  good  terms  with  each  other  when  they  started  on 
the  journey  from  St.  Michael. 

“  Clever  women  those,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  as 
soon  as  they  had  arranged  their  legs  and  arms  in 
the  banquette. 

“  Yes,  indeed.” 

“  American  women  always  are  clever,  —  and  are 
almost  always  pretty.” 

“  I  do  not  like  them,”  said  Trevelyan,  —  who  in 
these  days  was  in  a  mood  to  like  nothing.  “  They 
are  exxgeant;  and  then  they  are  so  hard.  They 
want  the  weakness  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.” 

“  That  comes  from  what  they  would  call  your  in¬ 
sular  prejudice.  We  are  accustomed  to  less  self- 
assertion  on  the  part  of  women  than  is  customary 
with  them.  We  prefer  women  to  rule  us  by  seem¬ 
ing  to  yield.  In  the  States,  as  I  take  it,  the  women 
never  yield,  and  the  men  have  to  fight  their  own 
battles  with  other  tactics.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  their  tactics  are.” 

“  They  keep  their  distance.  The  men  live  much 
by  themselves,  as  though  they  knew  they  would  not 
have  a  chance  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Nevertheless,  they  don’t  manage  these 
things  badly.  You  very  rarely  hear  of  an  American 
being  separated  from  his  wife.” 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than 
Mr.  Glascock  knew,  and  remembered,  and  felt  what 
he  had  said.  There  are  occasions  in  which  a  man 
sins  so  deeply  against  fitness  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to 
slur  over  his  sin  as  though  it  had  not  been  committed. 
There  are  certain  little  peccadilloes  in  society  which 
one  can  manage  to  throw  behind  one,  —  perhaps 
with  some  difficulty  and  awkwardness ;  but  still  they 
are  put  aside,  and  conversation  goes  on,  though 
with  a  hitch.  But  there  are  graver  offences,  the 
gravity  of  which  strikes  the  offender  so  seriously 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to  seem  even  to 
ignore  his  own  iniquity.  Ashes  must  be  eaten  pub- 
bcly,  and  sackcloth  worn  before  the  eyes  of  men.  It 
was  so  now  with  poor  Mr.  Glascock.  He  thought 
about  it  for  a  moment,  —  whether  or  no  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  be  should  continue  his  remarks  about  the 
American  ladies  without  betraying  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  thing  that  he  had  done;  and  he 
found  that  it  was  quite  impossible.  He  knew  that  he 
was  red  up  to  bis  hairs,  and  hot,  and  that  his  blood 
tingled.  His  blushes,  indeed,  would  not  be  seen  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  banquette ;  but  be  could  not 
overcome  the  heat  and  the  tingling.  There  was  si.> 
lence  for  about  three  minutes,  and  then  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  confess  his  own  fault. 
“Trevelyan,”  he  said,  “I  am  very  sorry  for  the 


allusion  that  I  made.  I  ought  to  have  been  less 
awkward,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“It  does  not  matter,”  said  Trevelyan.  “Of 
course  I  know  that  everybody  is  talking  of  it  behind 
my  back.  I  am  not  to  expect'  that  people  will  be 
silent  because  I  am  unhappy.” 

“  Nevertheless  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  other. 

There  was  but  little  further  conversation  between 
them  till  they  reached  Lanslebourg,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  at  which  place  they  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  getting  coffee  for  the  two  American 
ladies.  The  Miss  Spaldings  took  their  coffee  almost 
with  as  much  grace  as  though  it  had  been  handed 
to  them  by  Frenchmen.  And  indeed  they  were 
very  gracious,  —  as  is  the  nature  of  American  ladies, 
in  spite  of  that  hardness  of  which  Trevelyan  had 
complained.  They  assume  an  intimacy  readily, 
with  no  appearance  of  impropriety,  and  arc  at  their 
ease  easily.  When,  therefore,  they  were  handed 
out  of  their  carriage  by  Mr.  Glascock,  ^he  bystanders 
at  Lanslebourg  might  have  thought  that  the  whole 
party  had  been  travelling  together  from  New  York. 
“  What  should  we  have  done  if  you  had  n’t  taken 
pity  on  us  ?  ”  said  the  elder  lady.  “  I  don’t  think 
we  could  have  climbed  up  into  that  high  place ; 
and  look  at  the  crowd  that  have  come  out  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  A  man  has  some  advantages,  after  all.” 

“  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are,” 
said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  He  can  give  up  his  place  to  a  lady,  and  can 
climb  up  into  a  banquette.” 

“  And  he  can  be  a  member  of  Congress,”  said 
the  younger.  “  I ’d  sooner  be  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts,than  be  the  Queen  of  England.” 

“  So  would  I,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  “  I ’m  glad  we 
can  agree  about  one  thing.” 

The  two  gentlemen  agreed  to  walk  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  together,  and  with  some  trouble  induced  the 
conductor  to  permit  them  to  do  so.  Why  conduc¬ 
tors  of  diligences  should  object  to  such  relief  to 
their  horses  the  ordinary  Englishman  can  hardly 
understand.  But  in  truth  they  feel  so  deeply  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  their  shepherd¬ 
ing  of  their  sheep,  that  they  are  always  fearing  lest 
some  poor  lamb  should  go  astray  on  the  mountain 
side.  And  though  the  road  be  broad  and  very 
plainly  marked,  the  conductor  never  feels  secure 
that  his  passenger  will  find  his  way  safely  to  the 
summit.  He  likes  to  know  that  each  of  his  flock  is 
in  his  right  place,  and  disapproves  altogether  of  an 
erratic  spirit  But  Mr.  Glascock  at  last  prevailed, 
and  the  two  men  started  together  up  the  mountain. 
When  the  permission  has  been  once  obtained,  the 
walker  may  be  sure  that  his  guide  and  shepherd 
will  not  desert  him. 

“  Of  course  I  know,”  said  Trevelyan,  when  the 
third  twist  up  the  mountain  had  been  overcome, 
“  that  people  talk  about  me  and  my  wife.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  punishment  for  the  mistake  that  one  makes.” 

“  It  IS  a  sad  affair  altogether.” 

“  The  saddest  in  the  worid.  Lady  Milborough 
has  no  doubt  spoken  to  yon  about  it.” 

“  Well,  —  yes ;  she  has.” 

“  How  could  she  help  it  ?  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  suppose  that  people  are  to  hold  their  tongues 
about  me  more  than  they  do  about  others.  Intimate 
as  she  is  with  you,  of  course  she  has  spoken  to  you.” 

“  I  was  in  hopes  that  something  might  have  been 
done  by  this  time.” 

“  Nothing  has  been  done.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
shall  put  an  end  to  myself,  it  makes  me  so  wretch¬ 
ed.” 
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kToid  the  ladies  for  the  present.  “  Don’t  think  me 
uncivil  to  leave  ^ou,”  he  said,  “  but  the  truth  is 
I  don’t  like  American  ladies.” 

“  I  do,  rather,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  * 

“  Yon  can  say  that  I  ’ve  got  a  headache,”  said 
Trevelyan.  Bo  Mr.  Glascock  returned  to  hit 
fnends,  and  did  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  a  head* 
ache.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  name  had  been 
mentioned  between  them. 

“  Mr.  Trevelyan  ?  What  a  pretty  name.  It  sounds 
like  a  novel,”  said  Olivia. 

“  A  very  clever  man,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  “  and 
much  liked  by  his  own  circle.  But  he  has  had  trou¬ 
ble,  and  is  unhappy.” 

“  He  looks  unnappy,”  said  Caroline. 

“  The  most  miserable-looking  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,”  said  Olivia.  Then  it  was  agreed  between 
tlMm,  as  they  went  up  to  Trompetta’s  hotel,  that  they 
would  go  on  together  by  the  ten  o’clock  train  to 
Florence. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

VERDICT  OF  THE  JURY,  —  “  MAD,  MT  LORD.” 

Trevelyan  was  left  alone  at  Turin  when  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  went  on  to  Florence  with  his  fair  Ameri¬ 
can  friends.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  that  he 
should  remirin  at  Turin,  though  he  had  no  business 
there  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  did  not  know  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  in  the  city.  And  of  all  towns  in  Italy 
Turin  has  perhaps  less  of  attraction  to  offer  to  the 
solitary  visitor  than  any  other.  It  is  new  and  par- 
allelo;^mmatic  as  an  American  town,  is  very  cold 
in  cold  weather,  very  hot  in  hot  weather,  ana,  now 
that  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  life  as  a  capital,  is  as 
dull  and  uninteresting  as  though  it  were  German  or 
English.  'There  is  the  Armory,  and  the  river  Po, 
and  a  good  hotel.  But  what  are  these  things  to  a  man 
who  is  forced  to  live  alone  in  a  place  for  four  days, 
or  perhim  a  week  ?  Trevelyan  was  bound  to  re¬ 
main  at  'Turin  till  he  should  hear  from  Bozzle.  No 
one  but  Bozzle  knew  his  address ;  and  he  could  do 
nothing  till  Bozzle  should  have  communicated  to 
him  tidings  of  what  was  being  done  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s. 

'There  is,  perhaps,  no  great  social  question  so  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  among  us  at  the  present  day  as 
that  which  refers  to  the  line  which  divides  sanity 
from  insanity.  That  this  man  is  sane  and  that  other 
unfortunately  mad  we  do  know  well  enough ;  and 
we  know  also  that  one  man  may  be  subject  to  vari¬ 
ous  hallucinations,  —  may  fancy  himself  to  be  a  tea¬ 
pot,  or  what  not,  —  and  yet  be  in  such  a  condition 
of  mind  as  to  call  for  no  intervention  either  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  friends  or  of  the  law ;  while  another  may 
be  in  possession  of  intellectual  faculties  capable  of 
lucid  exertion  for  the  highest  purposes  and  yet  be  so 
mad  that  bodily  restraint  upon  him  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  We  know  that  the  sane  man  is  responsible  for 
what  he  does,  and  that  the  insane  man  is  irresponsi¬ 
ble  ;  but  we  do  not  know,  —  we  only  guess  wildly 
at  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  now  and  again 
act  like  madmen,  though  no  court  or  council  of  ex¬ 
perts  has  declared  them  to  be  mad.  The  bias  of  the 

{lublic  mind  is  to  press  heavily  on  such  men  till  the 
aw  attempts  to  touch  them,  as  though  they  were 
thoroughly  responsible ;  and  then,  when  the  law  in¬ 
terferes,  to  screen  them  as  though  they  were  alto¬ 
gether  irresponsible.  The  same  juryman  who  would 
find  a  man  road  who  has  murdered  a  young  woman, 
would  in  private  life  express  a  desire  that  the  tame 


young  man  should  be  bung,  crucified,  or  skinned 
alive,  if  he  had  moodily  and  without  reason  broken 
his  faith  to  the  young  Woman  in  lieu  of  killing  her. 
Now  'Trevelyan  was,  in  truth,  mad  on  the  subject 
of  his  wife’s  alleged  infidelity.  He  had  abandoned 
everything  that  he  valued  in  the  world,  and  bad 
made  himself  wretched  in  every  affair  of  life,  be¬ 
cause  be  could  not  submit  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
the  possibility  of  error  on  his  own  part.  For  that,  in 
truth,  was  the  condition  of  his  mind.  He  had  never 
hitherto  believed  that  she  had  been  false  to  her  vow, 
and  had  sinned  against  him  irredeemably;  but  he 
had  thought  that  in  her  regard  for  another  man  the 
had  slighted  him ;  and,  so  linking,  he  had  subjected 
her  to  a  severity  of  rebuke  which  no  high-spirited 
woman  could  have  borne.  His  wife  had  not  tried  to 
bear  it,  —  in  her  indignation  had  not  striven  to  cure 
the  evil.  Then  had  come  his  res<dution  that  she 
should  submit,  or  part  from  him ;  and,  having  so  re¬ 
solved,  nothing  could  shake  him.  Though  every 
friend  he  possessed  was  now  against  him,  —  includ¬ 
ing  even  Lady  Milborough,  —  he  was  certiun  that  he 
was  right.  Had  not  his  wife  sworn  to  obey  him,  and 
was  not  her  whole  conduct  one  tissue  of  disobedi¬ 
ence  ?  Would  not  the  man  who  submitted  to  this 
find  himself  driven  to  submit  to  things  worse  ?  liOt 
her  own  her  fault,  let  her  submit,  and  then  she 
should  come  back  to  him. 

He  had  not  considered,  when  his  resolutions  to 
this  effect  were  first  forming  themselves,  that  a  sep¬ 
aration  between  a  man  and  his  wife  once  effected 
cannot  be  annulled,  and  as  it  were  cured,  so  as  to 
leave  no  cicatrice  behind.  Gradually,  as  he  spent 
day  after  day  in  thinking  on  this  one  subject,  he  came 
to  feel  that,  even  were  his  wife  to  submit,  to  own  her 
fault  humbly,  and  to  come  back  to  him,  this  very 
coming  back  would  in  itself  be  a  new  wound. 
Could  he  go  out  again  with  his  wife  on  his  arm  to 
the  houses  of  those  who  knew  that  he  had  repudiated 
her  because  of  her  friendship  with  another  man  V 
Could  he  open  again  that  house  in  Curzon  Street, 
and  let  things  go  on  quietly  as  they  had  gone  before  ? 
He  told  himself  that  it  was  impossible;  that  he 
and  she  wers  ineffably  disgraced ;  that,  if  reunited, 
they  must  live  burled  out  of  sight  in  some  remote 
distance.  And  he  told  himself,  also,  that  he  could 
never  be  with  her  again  night  or  day  without  think¬ 
ing  of  the  separation.  His  happiness  bad  been  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

Then  he  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bozzle,  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had  taught  him  that  wo¬ 
men  very  often  do  go  astray.  Mr.  Bozzle’s  idea 
of  female  virtue  was  not  high,  and  he  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  implanting  his  idea  on  his  client’s  mind. 
Trevelyan  hated  the  man.  He  was  filled  with ‘dis¬ 
gust  by  Bozzle’s  words,  and  was  made  miserable  by 
Bozzlc’s  presence.  Yet  he  came  gradually  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Bozzle.  Bozzle  alone  believed  in  him. 
There  were  none  but  Bozzle  who  did  not  bid  him 
to  submit  himself  to  his  disobedient  wife.  And  then, 
as  he  came  to  believe  in  Bozzle,  he  mw  to  be 
more  and  more  assured  that  no  one  but  Bozzle 
could  tell  him  facts.  His  chivalry,  and  love,  and 
sense  of  woman’s  honor,  with  something  of  manly 
pride  on  his  own  part,  —  so  ho  told  himself,  —  had 
taught  him  to  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  his 
wife  should  have  sinned.  Bozzle,  who  knew  the 
wprld,  thought  otherwise.  Bozzle,  who  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
find  out  facts.  What  if  his  chivalry  and  love  and 
manly  pride  had  deceived  him  ?  There  were  wo¬ 
men  wno  sinned.  Then  he  prayed  that  his  wife 
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might  not  be  such  i  woman,  and  got  up  from  his 
prayen  almost  convinced  tbat  she  was  a  sinner. 

His  inind  was  at  work  upon  it  alwa^-s.  Could  it 
be  that  she  was  so  base  as  this,  —  so  vile  a  thing,  so 
abject,  such  dirt,  pollution,  filth  ?  But  there  were 
such  cates.  Nay,  were  they  not  almost  numberless? 
He  found  himself  reading  in  the  papers  records  of 
such  things  from  day  to  day,  and  thought  that  in 
doing  to  be  wat  simply  acquiring  experience  ne¬ 
cessary  for  himself.  If  it  were  so,  he  had  indeed 
done  well  to  separate  himself  from  a  thing  so  infa¬ 
mous.  And  if  It  were  not  to,  how  could  it  be  that 
that  man  bad  gone  to  her  in  Devonshire  ?  lie  had 
received  from  hit  wife’s  hands  a  short  note  addressed 
to  the  man,  in  which  the  man  was  desired  by  her 
not  to  go  to  her,  or  to  write  to  her  again,  because  of 
her  husband's  commands.  He  had  shown  this  to 
Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  had  smiled.  “It’s  just  the 
sort  of  thing  they  does,”  Bozzle  had  said.  “  Then 
they  writes  another  by  post.”  He  had  consulted 
Bozzle  as  to  the  sending  on  of  that  letter,  and  Boz¬ 
zle  had  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
forwarded,  a  copy  having  been  duly  taken  and  at¬ 
tested  by  himself.  It  might  be  very  pretty  evidence 
by  and  by.  If  the  letter  were  not  forwarded,  Boz¬ 
zle  thought  that  the  omission  to  do  so  might  be 
given  in  evidence  against  hU  employer.  Bozzle 
was  very  careful,  and  full  of  “  evidence.”  The  let¬ 
ter,  tlieretbre,  was  sent  on  to  Colonel  Osborne.  “  If 
there ’s  billy-<loiM  going  between  ’em  we  shall  nob¬ 
ble  ’em,”  said  Bozzle.  Trevelyan  tore  his  hair  in 
despair,  but  believed  that  there  would  be  billy-dous. 

He  came  to  believe  everything ;  and,  though  he 
prayed  fervently  that  his  wife  might  not  be  led 
astray,  that  she  might  be  saved  at  any  rate  from 
utter  vice,  yet  he  almost  came  to  hope  that  it  might 
be  otherwise,  —  not,  indeed,  with  the  hope  of  the 
sane  man,  who  desires  that  which  he  tells  himself 
to  be  for  his  advantage,  but  with  the  ho*^  of  the 
insane  man,  who  loves  to  feed  his  grievance,  even 
though  the  grief  should  be  his  death.  They  who  do 
not  understand  that  a  man  may  be  brought  to  hope 
that  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  grievous  to  him 
have  not  observed  with  sufficient  closeness  the  per¬ 
versity  of  the  human  mind.  Trevelyan  would  hare 
given  all  that  he  had  to  save  his  wife ;  would,  even 
now,  have  cut  his  tongue  out  before  he  would  have 
expressed  to  any  one  —  save  to  Bozzle  —  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  she  could  in  truth  have  been  guilty  ;  was 
continually  telling  himself  that  further  life  would  be 
impossible  to  him  if  he  and  she,  and  that  child  of 
theirs,  should  be  thus  disgraced  ;  and  yet  he  expect¬ 
ed  it,  believed  it,  and,  after  a  fashion,  he  almost 
hoped  it 

He  was  to  wait  at  Turin  till  tidings  should  come 
from  Bozzle,  and  after  that  he  would  go  on  to 
Venice ;  but  he  would  not  move  from  Turin  till  he 
should  have  received  his  first  communication  from 
England.  When  he  had  been  threo  days  at  Turin 
they  came  to  him,  and,  among  other  letters  in  Boz- 
zle’s  packet,  there  was  a  letter  addressed  in  his 
wife’s  handwriting.  The  letter  was  simply  directed 
to  Bozr.le’s  house.  In  what  possible  way  could  his 
wife  have  found  out  aught  of  his  dealings  with  Boz¬ 
zle, —  where  Bozzle  lived,  or  could  have  learned 
that  letters  intended  for  him  should  be  sent  to 
the  man’s  own  residence  ?  Before,  however,  we 
inspect  the  contents  of  Mr.  Bozzle’s  despatch,  we 
wilt  go  back  and  see  how  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  dis- 
coverad  the  manner  of  forwarding  a  letter  to  her 
husband. 

The  matter  of  the  address,  was,  indeed,  very 


simple.  All  letters  for  Trevelyan  were  to  be  re¬ 
directed  from  the  nouse  in  Curzon  Street,  and  from 
the  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  the  Acrobats’ 
Club ;  to  the  porter  of  the  Acrobats’  Club  had  been 
confided  the  secret,  not  of  Bozzle’s  name,  but  of 
Bozzle’s  private  address.  No.  55,  Stony  Walk,  Union 
Street,  Borough.  Thus  sll  letters  reaching  the 
Acrobats’  were  duly  sent  to  Mr.  Bozzle’s  house.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Hugh  Stanbury,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 
dulph’s,  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  her  father  for  her  husband,  and  that  she 
knew  not  whither  to  send  it.  It  may  well  be  that, 
bad  the  matter  assumed  no  other  interest  in  Stan- 
bury’s  eyes  than  that  given  fo  it  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s 
very  mimerate  anxiety  to  have  the  letter  forwarded, 
he  would  have  thought  nothing  about  it ;  but  having 
resolved,  as  he  sat  upon  the  knife-board  of  the  om¬ 
nibus, —  the  reader  will,  at  any  rate,  remember 
these  resolutions  made  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus 
while  Hugh  was  smoking  his  pipe,  — having  resolved 
that  a  deed  should  be  done  at  St.  Diddnlph’s, 
he  resolved  also  that  it  should  be  done  4t  once. 
He  would  not  allow  the  beat  of  his  purpose  to  be 
cooled  by  delay.  He  would  go  to  St.  Diddulph's  at 
once,  with  his  heart  in  bis  hand.  But  it  might,  he 
thought,  be  as  well  that  he  should  have  an  excuse 
for  his  visit  So  he  called  upon  the  porter  at  the 
Acrobats’,  and  was  successful  in  learmng  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  address.  “  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street, 
Borough,”  he  said  to  himself,  wondering ;  then  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  only  among 
Trevelyan’s  friends,  could  live  at  Stony  Walk  in 
the  Borough.  Thus  armed,  he  set  out  for  St  Did- 
dulph’s;  and,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  his  visit  to 
the  East,  Sir  Mannaduke’s  note  was  forwarded  to 
I^uis  'Trevelyan  at  Turin. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Miss  NORA  ROWLET  IS  MALTREATED. 

Hugh  Stanbury,  when  he  reached  the  parson¬ 
age,  found  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way  into  the 
joint  presence  of  Mrs.  Outhouse,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
and  Nora.  He  was  recognized  by  the  St  Diddulph’s 
party  as  one  who  had  come  over  to  their  side,  as  a 
friend  of  Trevelyan,  who  bad  found  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  condemn  his  friend  in  spite  of  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  was  consequently  very  welcome.  And 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  giving  the  address. 
The  ladies  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  letters  should  be  sent  to  such  a  locality, 
and  Hugh  expressed  his  surprise  also.  He  thought 
it  discreet  to  withhold  his  suspicions  about  Mr.  Bozzle, 
and  simply  expressed  his  conviction  that  letters  sent 
in  accomance  with  the  directions  given  by  the  club- 
porter  would  reach  their  destination.  Then  the  boy 
was  brought  down,  and  they  were  all  very  confi¬ 
dential  and  very  unhappy  together.  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  could  see  no  end  to  the  cruelty  of  her  position, 
and  declared  that  her  father’s  anger  against  her 
husband  was  so  great  that  she  anticipated  his  com¬ 
ing  with  almost  more  of  fear  than  of  hope.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  expressed  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
must  surely  be  mad ;  and  Nora  suggested  that  the 
possibility  of  such  perversity  on  the  part  of  a  man 
made  it  ^most  unwise  in  any  woman  to  trust  herself 
to  the  power  of  a  busbancL  “But  there  are  not 
many  like  him,  thank  God!”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse, 
bridliug  in  her  wrath.  Thus  they  were  very  friendly 
together,  and  Hugh  was  allowed  to  feel  that  he  stood 
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np(Mi  comfortable  terms  in  the  parsonage ;  but  he 
did  not  as  yet  see  how  he  was  to  carry  out  his 
project  for  the  present  day. 

At  last  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  away  with  the  child. 
Hugh  felt  that  he  ought  to  go,  but  stayed  courage¬ 
ously.  He  thought  ne  could  perceive  that  Nora 
suspected  the  cause  of  his  assiduity ;  but  it  was 
quite  evident  that  Mrs.  Outhouse  did  not  do  so. 
Mrs.  Outhouse,  having  reconciled  herself  to  the 
young  man,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  his  presence. 
She  went  on  talking  about  the  wickedness  of  Tre¬ 
velyan,  and  her  brother's  anger,  and  the  fate  of  the 
little  boy,  till  at  last  the  little  boy’s  mother  came 
back  into  the  room.  Then  Mrs.  Outhouse  went. 
They  must  excuse  her  fqr  a  few  minutes,  she  said. 
If  only  she  would  have  gone  a  few  minutes  sooner, 
how  well  her  absence  might  have  been  excused. 
Nora  understood  it  all  now ;  and  though  she  became 
almost  breathless,  she  was  not  surprised,  when  Hugh 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  asked  his  sister  to  go 
away.  “  Mrs.  Trevelyan,”  ha  stud,  “  I  want  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  your  sister.  1  hope  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity.” 

“  Nora  1  ”  excl^med  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  it,”  said  Hugh. 

“Am  I  to  go?"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her  sister. 
But  Nora  said  never  a  word.  She  sat  perfectly 
fixed,  not  turning  her  eyes  from  the  object  on  which 
she  was  gazing. 

“  Pray,  —  pray  do,”  said  Hugh. 

“1  cannot  think  that  it  will  be  for  any  good,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  “  but  I  know  that  she  may 
be  trusted.  And  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  so  if 
you  wish  it.” 

I  do  wish  it,  of  all  things,”  said  Hugh,  still 
standing  up,  and  almost  turning  the  elder  sister  out 
of  the  room  by  the  force  of  his  look  and  voice.  Then, 
with  another  pause  of  a  moment,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
rose  from  he#  chair  and  left  the  room,  closing  the 
door  after  her. 

Hugh,  when  he  found  that  the  coast  was  clear  for 
him,  immediately  began  his  task  with  a  conviction 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  hatl  told 
himself  a  dozen  times  that  the  matter  was  hopeless, 
that  Nora  had  shown  him  by  every  means  in  her 
power  that  she  was  indifferent  to  him,  that  she  with 
all  her  friends  would  know  that  such  a  marriage 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  ho  had  in  truth  come 
to  believe  that  the  mission  which  he  had  in  band  was 
one  in  which  success  was  not  possible.  But  he 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  on  with  it.  “  If  a 
man  love  a  woman,  even  though  it  be  the  king  and 
the  beggar-woman  reversed,  though  it  be  a  beggar 
and  a  queen,  he  should  tell  her  of  it.  If  it  be  so, 
she  has  a  right  to  know  it  and  to  take  her  choice. 
And  he  has  a  right  to  tell  her,  and  to  say  what  he 
can  for  himself.”  Such  was  Hugh's  doctrine  in  the 
matter ;  and,  acting  upon  it,  he  found  himself  alone 
with  his  mistress. 

“  Nora,”  he  said,  speaking  perhaps  with  more 
energy  than  the  words  required,  “  I  have  come  here 
to  tell  you  that  1  love  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.” 

Nora,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  had  been  thinking 
that  this  would  come,  —  that  it  would  come  at  once ; 
and  yet  she  was  not  at  all  prepared  with  an  answer. 
It  was  now  weeks  since  she  hsid  confened  to  herself 
firankly  that  nothing  else  but  this,  —  this  one  thing 
which  was  now  happening,  this  one  thing  which  had 
now  happened,  —  t^t  n<^ing  else  could  make  her 
happy,  or  could  touch  her  happiness.  She  had  re¬ 
fused  a  man  whom  she  otherwise  would  have  taken. 


because  her  heart  had  been  pven  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 
She  bad  been  bold  enough  to  tell  that  other  suitor 
that  it  was  so,  though  she  had  not  mentioned  the 
rival’s  name.  She  had  longed  for  some  expression 
of  love  from  this  man  when  they  had  been  at  Nun- 
combe  together,  and  had  been  fiercely  angry  with 
him  because  no  such  expression  had  come  from  him. 
Day  after  day,  since  she  had  been  with  her  aunt, 
she  had  told  herself  that  she  was  a  broken-heart¬ 
ed  woman,  because  she  had  given  away  all  that  she 
had  to  give  and  had  received  nothing  in  return. 
Had  he  said  a  word  that  might  have  given  her  hope, 
how  happy  could  she  have  been  in  hoping.  Now 
he  had  come  to  her  with  a  plain-spoken  offer,  telling 
her  that  he  loved  her,  and  asking  her  to  be  his  wife, 

—  and  she  was  altogether  unable  to  answer.  How 
could  she  consent  to  be  his  wife,  knowing  as  she  did 
that  there  was  no  certainty,  of  an  income  on  which 
they  could  live  ?  How  could  she  tell  her  father  and 
mother  that  she  had  engaged  herself  to  marry  a  man 
who  might  or  might  not  make  £400  a  year,  and  who 
already  bad  a  mother  and  sister  depending  on  him. 

In  truth,  had  he  come  more  gently  to  her,  his 
chance  of  a  happy  answer  —  of  an  answer  which 
might  be  found  to  have  in  it  something  of  happiness 

—  would  have  been  greater.  He  mi^t  have  said  a 
word  which  she  could  not  but  have  answered  softly ; 
and  then  from  that  constrained  softness  other  gentle¬ 
ness  would  have  followed,  and  so  he  would  have  won 
her  in  spite  of  her  discretion.  She  would  have  surren¬ 
dered  gradually,  accepting  on  the  score  of  her  great 
love  all  the  penalties  of  a  long  and  precarious  engage¬ 
ment  But  when  she  was  asked  to  come  and  he  his 
wife  now  and  at  once,  she  felt  that,  in  spite  of  her 
love  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  accede  to  a  re¬ 
quest  so  sudden,  so  violent,  so  monstrous.  He  stood 
over  her  as  though  expecting  an  instant  answer; 
and  then,  when  she  had  sat  dumb  before  him  for  a 
minute,  he  repeated  his  demand.  “  Tell  me,  Nona, 
can  you  love  me  ?  If  you  knew  how  thoroughly  I 
have  loved  you,  you  would  at  least  feel  something 
for  me.” 

To  tell  him  that  she  did  not  love  him  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  her.  But  how  was  she  to  refuse  him  without 
telling  him  either  a  lie  or  the  truth  ?  Some  answer 
she  must  give  him ;  and  as  to  that  matter  of  marry¬ 
ing  him,  the  answer  must  be  a  negative.  Her  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  of  that  nature  which  teaches  girls 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  crime  to  marry  a  man  without 
an  assured  income.  Assured  morality  in  a  husband 
is  a  great  thing.  Assured  good-temper  is  very  ex¬ 
cellent.  Assured  talent,  religion,  amiability,  truth, 
honesty,  are  all  desirable.  But  an  assured  income 
is  indispensable.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  income 
may  come  hereafter;  but  the  other  things,  unless 
they  be  there  already,  will  hardly  be  forthcoming. 
“Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said,  “your  suddenness  has 
quite  astounded  me.” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  but  how  should  I  not  be  sudden  ?  I 
have  come  here  on  purpose  to  say  this  to  you.  If  I 
do  not  say  it  now  —  ” 

“  You  heard  what  Emily  said.” 

“  No ;  .what  did  she  say  ?  ”  * 

“  She  said  that  it  would  not  be  for  good  that  you 
should  speak  to  me  thus.” 

“  Why  not  for  good  ?  But  she  is  unhappy,  and 
looks  gloomily  af  things.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.” 

“  But  all  the  world  need  not  be  sad  forever  be¬ 
cause  she  has  been  unfortunate.” 

“  Not  all  the  world,  Mr.  Stanbury ;  but  you 
must  not  be  surprised  if  it  affects  me.” 
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“But  would  that  prevent  your  loving  me,  —  if 
you  did  lore  me  ?  But,  Nora,  I  do  not  expect  you 
to  love  me,  —  not  yet.  I  do  not  say  that  I  expect 
it, — ever.  But  if  you  would  — .  Nora,  I  can  do 
no  more  than  tell  you  the  aimple  truth.  Just  listen 
to  me  for  a  minute.  You  know  how  1  came  to  be 
intimate  with  you  all  in  Curzon  Street  The  first 
day  1  saw  you  I  loved  you ;  and  there  has  come  no 
change  yet  It  is  months  now  since  I  first  knew 
that!  loved  you.  Well,  1  told  myself  more  than 
once  —  when  I  was  down  at  Nuncombe,  for  in¬ 
stance  —  that  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you. 
What  right  can  a  poor  deni  like  me  hare,  who 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  ask  such  a  girl  as 
you  to  be  bis  wife  ?  And  so  I  said  nothing,  though 
It  was  on  my  lips  every  moment  that  I  was  there.” 
Nora  remembered  at  the  moment  how  she  had 
looked  to  his  lips,  and  had  not  seen  the  words 
there.  “But  I  think  there  is  something  unmanly 
in  this.  If  you  cannot  give  me  a  grain  of  hope, 
if  you  tell  me  that  there  can  never  bo  hope,  it 
is  my  misfortune.  It  will  be  very  grievous,  but 
1  will  bear  it.  But  that  will  be  better  than  pul¬ 
ing  and  moping  about  without  daring  to  tell  my 
talc.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  1  have  fallen  in  love 
with  you,  Nora,  and  I  think  it  best  to  come  for  an 
answer.” 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  though  he  thought  that 
she  might  perhaps  come  to  him.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
idea  of  any  such  coming  on  her  part ;  but  she,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  almost  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  go. 
Had  she  a  right  to  witlibold  herself  from  him,  —  ^e 
who  loved  him  so  dearly  ?  Had  he  stepped  forward 
and  taken  her  in  his  arms,  it  might  be  that  all  power 
of  refusal  would  soon  have  been  beyond  her  power. 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said,  “  you  have  confessed 
yourself  that  it  is  impossible.” 

“  But,  do  you  love  me  ?  do  you  think  that  it  is 
possible  that  you  should  ever  love  me  V  ” 

“  You  know,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  you  should  not 
say  anything  further.  You  know  that  it  cannot 
be.” 

“  But,  do  you  love  me  ?  ” 

“  You  are  ungenerous  not  to  take  an  answer  with¬ 
out  driving  me  to  be  uncourteous.” 

“  I  do  not  care  for  courtesy.  Tell  me  the  truth. 
Can  you  ever  love  me  ?  With  one  word  of  hope  I 
will  wait,  and  work,  and  feel  myself  to  be  a  hero.  I 
will  not  go  till  you  tell  me  that  you  cannot  love 
me.” 

“  Then  I  must  tell  you  so.” 

“  What  is  it  you  will  tell  me,  Nora  ?  Speak  it. 
Say  it.  If  I  knew  that  a  girl  disliked  me,  nothing 
should  make  me  press  myself  upon  her.  Am  I  odi¬ 
ous  to  you,  Nora  V  ” 

“  No ;  not  odious,  —  but  very,  very  unfair.” 

“  I  will  have  the  truth  if  I  be  ever  so  unfair,”  he 
said.  And  by  this  time  probably  some  inkling  of 
the  truth  had  reached  his  intelligence.  There  was 
already  a  tear  in  Nora’s  eye,  but  he  did  not  pity  her. 
She  owed  it  to  him  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  he  would 
have  it  from  her  if  it  was  to  be  reached.  “  Nora,” 
he  said,  “  listen  to  me  again.  All  my  heart  and 
soul  are  in  this.  It  b  everything  to  me.  If  you 
can  love  me  you  are  bound  to  say  so.  By  Jove,  I 
will  believe  you  do,  unless  you  swear  to  me  that  it 
is  not  so !  ”  He  was  holding  her  by  the  hand  and 
looking  closely  into  her  face. 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said,  “  let  me  go ;  pray, 
pray  let  me  go.” 

“  Not  till  you  say  that  you  love  me.  O  Nora,  I 
believe  that  you  love  me.  You  do ;  yes ;  you  do 


love  me.  Dearest,  dearest  Nora,  would  you  not 
say  a  word  to  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world?”  And  now  ha  had  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

“  Let  me  go,”  she  said,  struggling  through  her 
tears,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  “  You 
are  very,  very  wicked.  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again.  Nay,  but  you  shall  let  me  go  1  ”  And  then 
she  was  out  of  his  arms  and  had  escaped  from  the 
room  before  he  bad  managed  to  touch  her  face  with 
his  lips. 

As  he  was  thinking  how  he  also  might  escfpe 
now,  —  might  escape  and  comfort  himself  with  his 
triumph,  —  Mrs.  Outhouse  returned  to  the  chamber. 
She  was  very  demure,  and  her  manner  towards  him 
was  considerably  changed  since  she  had  left  the 
chamber.  “  Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said,  “  this  kind  of 
thing  must  n’t  go  any  further,  indeed  ;  at  least  not 
in  my  house.” 

“  What  kind  of  thing,  Mrs.  Outhouse  ?  ” 

“  Well,  what  my  elder  niece  had  told  me.  I 
have  not  seen  iSIiss  Rowley  since  she  left  you.  1  am 
quite  sure  she  has  behaved  with  discretion.” 

“  Indeed  she  has,  Mrs.  Outhouse.” 

“  The  fact  is  my  nieces  are  in  grief  and  trouble, 
and  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  love-making.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  uncivil,  but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  come 
here  any  more.” 

“  I  will  stay  away  from  this  house,  certainly,  if 
you  bid  me.” 

“lam  very  sorry ;  but  I  must  bid  you.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  will  be  home  in  the  spring,  and,  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  him,  of  course  you  can  see 
him.” 

Then  Hugh  Stanbury  took  his  leave  of  Mra.  Out¬ 
house  ;  but  as  he  went  home,  again  on  the  knife- 
board  of  an  omnibus,  he  smoked  the  pipe  of  triumph, 
rather  than  the  pipe  of  contemplation. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

“c.  a.” 

The  Miss  Spaldings  were  met  at  the  station  at 
Florence  by  their  uncle,  the  American  minister,  by 
their  cousin,  the  American  secretary  of  legation, 
and  by  three  or  four  other  dear  friends  and  rel^ions, 
who  were  there  to  welcome  the  new-comers  to  sunny 
Italy.  Mr.  Glascock,  therefore,  who  ten  minutes 
since  bad  been,  and  had  felt  himself  to  be,  quite 
indispensable  to  their  comfort,  suddenly  became  as 
though  he  were  nothing  and  nobody. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  these  sudden  dis¬ 
ruptions  to  the  intimacies  and  friendships  of  a  long 
journey  ?  He  bowed  to  them,  and  they  to  him,  and 
then  thc^  were  whirled  away  in  their  grandeur. 
He  put  himself  into  a  small  open  hackney  carriage, 
and  had  himself  driven  to  the  York  Hotel,  feeling 
himself  to  be  deserted  and  desolate.  The  two  Miss 
Spaldings  were  the  daughters  of  a  very  respectable 
lawyer  at  Boston,  whereas  Mr.  Glascock  was  heir  to 
a  peerage,  to  an  enormous  fortune,  and  to  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  England.  But  be  thought  nothing 
of  this  at  the  time.  As  be  went  he  was  meditating 
which  young  woman  was  the  most  attractive,  Nora 
Rowley  or  Caroline  Spalding.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  Nora  was  the  prettier,  the  pleasanter  in 
manner,  the  better  dressed,  the  more  engaging  in 
all  that  concerned  the  outer  woman ;  but  he  mought 
that  be  bad  never  met  any  lady  who  talked  better 
than  Caroline  Spalding.  And  what  was  Nora 
Rowley’s  beauty  to  him  ?  Had  she  not  told  him 
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that  she  waa  the  property  of  tome  one  else ;  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  what  was  Miss  Spaldinc  to  him  ? 
They  had  parted  and  he  was  going  on  to  Naples  in 
two  days.  He  had  said  some  half-defined  word  as 
to  calling  at  the  American  Embassy,  but  it  had  not 
been  taken  up  by  either  of  the  ladies.  He  had  not 
pressed  it,  and  so  they  had  parted  without  air  under¬ 
standing  as  to  a  future  meeting. 

The  doable  journey,  from  Turin  to  Bologna  and 
from  Bologna  to  Florence  is  very  long,  and  forms 
ample  time  for  a  considerable  intimacy.  There  had, 
tco,  been  a  long  day’s  journeying  together  before 
that ;  and  with  no  women  is  a  speedy  intimacy  so 
possible,  or  indeed  so  profitable,  as  with  Americans. 
They  fear  nothing,  —  neither  you  nor  themselves  ; 
and  talk  with  as  much  freedom  as  though  they  were 
men.  It  may,  ]>erhaps,  be  assumed  to  be  true  as  a 
rule,  that  women’s  society  is  always  more  agreeable 
to  men  than  that  of  other  men,  —  except  for  the 
lack  of  ease.  It  undoubtedly  is  so  when  the  women 
be  young  and  pretty.  There  is  a  feeling,  however, 
among  pretty  women  in  Europe,  that  such  freedom 
is  dangerous,  and  it  is  withheld.  There  is  such  dan¬ 
ger,  and  more  or  less  of  such  withholding  as  expedi¬ 
ent  ;  but  the  American  woman  does  not  recognize  the 
danger ;  and  if  she  withhold  the  grace  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance  and  the  ]>earls  of  her  speech,  it  is  because 
she  is  not  desirous  of  the  society  which  is  profifered 
to  her.  These  two  American  sisters  had  not  with- 
holden  their  pearls  from  Mr.  Glascock.  He  was 
much  their  senior  in  age ;  he  was  gentle  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  they  probabfy  recognized  him  to  be  a  safe 
companion.  They  had  no  idea  who  he  was,  and 
had  not  heard  his  name  when  they  parted  from  him. 
But  it  was  not  probable  that  they  should  have  been 
with  him  so  long,  and  that  they  should  leave  him 
without  further  thought  of  him,  without  curiosity,  or 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  him.  They  had  seen 
“  C.  G.,”  in  large  letters,  on  his  dressing-bag,  and 
that  was  all  the^  had  learned  as  to  his  identity.  He 
had  known  their  names  well,  and  had  once  called 
Olivia  by  hers,  in  the  hurry  of  speaking  to  her  sister. 
He  had  apologized,  and  there  had  been  a  little  laugh, 
and  a  discussion  about  the  use  of  Christian  names, 
—  such  as  is  very  conducive  to  intimacy  between 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  When  you  can  talk  to  a 
young  lady  about  her  own  Christian  name,  you 
are  almost  entitled  for  the  nonce  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Glascock  went  to  his  hotel,  and  was  very 
moody  and  desolate.  His  name  was  very  soon 
known  there,  and  he  received  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank  and  station.  “  I  shouM  like  to  travel  in 
America,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  if  I  could  be  sure 
that  no  one  would  find  out  who  I  was.”  He  had 
received  letters  at  'rurin  stating  that  his  father  was 
better,  and  therefore  he  intended  to  remain  two 
days  at  Florence.  The  weather  was  still  very  hot, 
and  Florence  in  the  middle  of  September  is  much 
preferable  to  Naples. 

That  night  when  the  two  Miss  Spaldings  were 
alone  togeuier,  they  discussed  their  fellow-traveller 
thoroughly.  I^mething,  of  course,  had  been  said 
about  him  to  their  uncle  the  minister,  to  their  aunt 
the  minister’s  wife,  and  to  their  cousin  the  secretary 
of  lention.  But  travellers  will  always  observe  that 
the  UMr  new  friends  they  have  made  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  are  not  interesting  to  the  dear  old  friends  whom 
they  meet  afterwards.  There  may  be  some  touch 
of  jealousy  in  this ;  and  then,  though  you,  the  trav¬ 
eller,  are  fully  aware  that  there  has  been  something 
special  in  the  case  which  has  made  this  new  friend- 
snip  more  peculiar  than  others  that  have  sprung  up 


in  similar  circumstances,  fathers  and  brothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  do  not  see  it  in  that  light  They 
suspect,  perhaps,  that  the  new  friend  was  a  bagman, 
or  an  opera-dancer,  and  think  that  the  affair  need 
not  be  made  of  importance.  The  American  minis¬ 
ter  had  cast  his  eye  on  Mr.  Glascock  during  that 
momentary  parting,  and  had  not  thought  much  of 
Mr.  Glascock.  “  He  was  certainly  a  gentleman,” 
Caroline  had  said.  “  There  are  a  great  many  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen,”  the  minister  had  replied. 

“  1  thought  yon  would  have  askra  him  to  call,” 
Olivia  said  to  her  sister.  “  He  did  offer.” 

”  I  know  he  did.  I  heard  it.” 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  tell  him  he  might  come  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  are  not  in  Boston,  Xivy.  It  might 
be  the  most  horrible  thing  in  the  world  to  do  here 
in  Florence ;  and  it  may  make  a  difference,  because 
Uncle  Jonas  is  minister.” 

“  AVTiy  should  that  make  a  difference  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  one  is  n’t  to  see  one ’s  own  friends  ? 
That  must  be  nonsense.” 

“  But  he  is  n’t  a  friend,  Livy.” 

“It  seems  to  me  as  if  I’d  known  him  forever. 
That  soft,  monotonous  voice,  which  never  became 
excited  and  never  disagreeable,  is  as  familiar  to  me 
as  though  1  had  lived  with  it  all  my  life.” 

“  I  thought  him  very  pleasant.” 

“Indeed  you  did.  Carry.  And  he  thought  you 
pleasant  too.  Does  n’t  it  seem  odd  ?  You  were 
mending  his  glove  for  him  this  very  afternoon,  just 
as  if  he  were  your  brother.” 

“  Why  should  n’t  I  mend  his  glove  ?  ” 

“  Why  not,  indeed  ?  He  was  entitled  to  have 
everything  mended  after  getting  us  such  a  good 
dinner  at  Bologna.  By  the  by,  you  never  paid 
him.” 

“  Yes,  I  did,  —  when  you  were  not  by.” 

“  I  wonder  who  he  is !  C.  G.  That  fine  man  in 
the  brown  coat  was  bis  servant,  you  know.  I 
thought  at  first  that  C.  G.  must  have  been  cracked, 
and  that  the  tall  man  was  his  keeper.” 

“  I  never  knew  any  one  less  like  a  madman.” 
“No;  but  the  man  was  so  queer.  He  did 
nothing,  you  know.  We  hardly  saw  him,  if  you  re¬ 
member,  at  Turin.  All  he  did  was  to  tie  the  shawls 
at  Bologna.  What  can  any  man  want  with  another 
man  about  with  him  like  that,  unless  he  is  cracked 
either  in  body  or  mind  ?  ” 

“  You ’d  better  ask  C.  G.  yourself.” 

“I  shall  never  see  C.  G.  again,  I  suppose.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  again.  I  guess  you  would 
too.  Carry,  —  eh  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  I  should ;  why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  never  knew  a  man  so  imperturbable,  and  who 
had  yet  so  much  to  say  for  himself.  I  wonder  what 
he  is !  Perhaps  he ’s  on  business,  and  that  man  was 
a  kind  of  a  clerk.” 

“  He  had  livery  buttons  on,”  said  Carry. 

“  And  does  that  make  a  difference  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  they  put  clerks  into  livery,  even 
in  England.” 

“  Nor  yet  mad  doctors,”  said  Olivia.  “  Well,  I 
like  him  very  much ;  and  the  only  thing  against 
him  is  that  he  should  have  a  man  six  feet  high 
going  about  with  him  doing  nothing.” 

“  You  ’ll  make  me  angry,  Livy,  if  you  talk  in  that 
way.  It ’s  uncharitable.” 

“  In  what  way  ?  ” 

“  About  a  mad  doctor.” 

“  It ’s  my  belief,”  said  Olivia,  “  that  ho ’s  an  Eng¬ 
lish  swell,  a  lord,  or  a  duke;  and  it’s  my  belief, 
too,  that  he ’s  in  love  with  yon.” 
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Professor  Gedge  is  popular  everywhere,  bat  nowhere 
more  than  at  FirwoM  Lodge.  The  girh  worship 
him  (my  cousins  are  Mary,  Barbara,  and  Louise, 
the  two  latter  were  to  come  home  from  a  visit  on 
the  day  afeer  Gedge’s  arrival),  aunt  admires 
him,  and  my  uncle  consults  him.  Professor  Gedge 
(whether  he  is  really  a  Professor  of  anything,  or 
whether  it*s  the  only  name  they ’ve  got  ror  him  at 
Firwood,  I  don’t  know)  is  an  essayist :  he  writes  on 
deep  subjects  in  quarterly  reviews  ;  on  varied  sub¬ 
jects  in  monthly  magazines  and  weekly  periodicals ; 
is  secretary  to  some  learned  society ;  is  great  in 
geology ;  knows,  as  a  musician,  not  only  the  greatest 
works  of  the  greatest  masters,  but  also  their  minor 
compositions,  and  gems  both  English  and  foreign, 
which,  but  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the 
canse  of  Art,  would  never  have  seen  ‘light  in  our 
time  and  country  at  all  events.  He  has  as  much 
theological  knowledge  as  is  required  for  a  Protestant 
archbishop  nowadays,  and  more  than  most  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench  and  the  lesser  clergy.  As  I  think 
over  Praessor  (Mge,  and  go  from  one  subject  to 
another,  from  Literature  to  Art,  from  Art  to  Divin¬ 
ity,  from  Divinity  to  Philosophy,  from  Philosophy  to 
Political  Economy,  I  cannot  name  one  upon  which 
his  opinion  would  not  be  valuable.  Put  him  in  a 
nursery,  he  will  let  the  children  ride  him,  drive 
him,  pelt  him,  and  when  they  ’re  tired  of  that  he 
will  gather  them  round  him  like  a  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  and  give  them  an  original  fairy-tale. 

Dick  Grange  owns  that  the  Professor  knows  a 
horse  when  he  sees  one  (and  an  ass  too) ;  and  it 
was  the  Professor  who  started  the  cricket-club  at 
Firwood  three  summers  ago,  actually  got  up  some  of 
the  best  matches  to  set  it  going,  and  then  enrolled 
its  members  as  a  skating-club  for  the  winter.  And 
no  one  ever  yet  saw  —  at  least  I ’ve  never  yet  met 
the  persou  who  has  seen  —  the  Professor  out  of 
temper. 

Ine  telegram  foreran  its  sender  by  exactly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  can’t  describe  the  welcome 
we  all  gave  him.  He  was  the  Good  Fairy  coming 
into  the  Cavern  of  Dulness.  Nay,  even  in  the 
half-hour  before  he  arrived  we  had  begun  to  brush 
ourselves  up,  as  it  were,  to  receive  him.  We  shook 
ourselves  together,  —  in  short,  I  have  just  written 
down  in  a  former  paragraph  the  name  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  beauty,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Professor  was  not 
so  much  that  of  the  good  fairy  as  of  the  fairy-led 
prince  who  touched  the  princess’s  lips  and  she 
awoke. 

The  Professor  saw  through  us  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  after  he  had  entered  the  drawing-room. 
He  was  too  wise  to  propose  music  or  dancing,  or 
telling  stories,  or  any  of  this  kind  of  kill-time  busi¬ 
ness.  No,  he  was  down  upon  us  with  a  new  idea. 
Not  heavily,  but  just  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the 
right  knack  of  striking  flint  against  flint.  In  a  sec¬ 
ond  we  were  all  sparkling,  —  Indian  major,  clergy¬ 
man,  the  mighty  hunter,  match-making  mamma, 
pretty  cousin,  tne  musical  sisters,  sly  little  Nelly, 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  too,  all  revivified. 

At  last,  the  Professor,  somehow  or  other  wprking 
the  conversation  into  an  oiled  groove  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  which  Dick,  somehow  or  other,  mispronounced 
Sociable  Science,  proposed  an  Academia  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  grand  branch  of  knowledge.  We 
were  all  at  Firwood  Hall  to  join  the  Aca^mia  for 
sociable  discussion  of  social  topics.  It  might  be 
jest,  it  might  be  earnest.  Those  who  took  it  in  jest 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  playing  at  a  Gabe  of 
Chafif.  Those  who  took  it  in  earnest  might  en¬ 


joy  all  the  importance  of  Sociable  Science  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

“  Well,  and  why  not  start  such  an  academia  ?  ” 
ariced  the  clergyman. 

“  Of  course,”  returned  the  Professor ;  “  we  ’ll  be¬ 
gin  now,  here.  If  our  tree  takes  root,  we  ’ll  send 
forth  our  ramifications,  and  ask,  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  some  sociable  publication,  which  will  catch 
the  notion,  friends  at  a  distance  to  establish  their 
Local  Academlm,  we  retaining  our  central  position.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  quite,  Mr.  Gedge,”  said 
my  aunt. 

“  Well,  I  confess,”  said  my  uncle,  “  that  I  don’t” 

“  You  will,  though,”  interrupted  the  Professor. 
“We  commence  it  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
game  of  forfeits.” 

“  The  prayer-bell  will  ring  in  ten  minutes,”  ob¬ 
served  my  aunt 

“  Then,”  answered  the  Professor,  good-humoredly, 
“  within  that  time  I  ’ll  start  it,  and  to-morrow  —  ” 

“  There  ’ll  be  a  great  many  more  here  to-mor¬ 
row,”  said  Mary. 

“  Good,”  he  continued ;  “  then  to-morrow  we  ’ll 
commence  our  operations.” 

“  But  the  method  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  ’S-s-h  !  you  ’ll  hear  it,”  answered  my  uncle. 

“  I  begin  like  a  conjurer,”  said  the  Professor. 
“  I  ask  for  a  hat  ” —  here  my  aunt  hoped  it  was  n’t 
table-turning ;  and,  being  assured  that  it  was  not, 
permitted  the  Professor  to  proceed  —  “or  a  basket. 
vVe  all  take  sheets  of  note-paper,  and  envelopes  —  ” 

“  Not  the  ones  with  crests,”  interposed  my  aunt. 

“  ’S-s-h,  ’s-s-s-h  !  ”  smd  my  uncle,  impatiently. 

“  And  supply  ourselves  with  pen  and  ink.  Each 
one  will  then  write  down  a  question,  sign  it  with 
some  initial  or  motto,  fold  it  up,  and  place  it  in  an 
-envelope,  which  is  to  be  thrown  with  the  others  into 
the  basket.  Some  one  will  be  chosen  to  sit  as  judge 
(In  a  general  assembly  it  would  be  a  committee 
and  a  president),  to  open  the  envelopes,  and  decide 
upon  what  questions  are  to  be  read  out :  nnsuitable 
questions  will  be  dismissed  without  remark.” 

“  You  ’ll  be  the  judge  ?  ”  cries  Dick  Grange. 

This  was  carried,  of  course,  nem.  con. 

“  I  accept  the  office,”  answered  the  Professor. 
“  I  read  out  three  or  four  questions.  They  are  to 
be  answered  at  the  next  meeting,  and  answered  In 
the  same  way  as  the  questions  were  put,  that  is,  on 
a  single  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  signature  of  some 
sort,  in  a  sealed  envelope.  These  will  be  all  thrown 
into  the  basket,  fished  out  by  me,  and  read  aloud. 
There  must  be  a  forfeit  or  penance  for  an  unsuita¬ 
ble  answer,  and,  therefore,  a  prize  for  what  appears 
to  the  judge  or  judges  the  best.  What  the  prize 
and  what  the  forfeit  is  to  be  is  a  matter  for  after 
consideration.” 

He  finished,  and  every  one  appeared  armed  with 
the  necessary  implj^ments  except  my  uncle  and 
aunt. 

“ They  will  join  me  as  assistant  judges  in  banco” 
said  the  Professor. 

My  aunt  smiled,  and  compared  her  watch  with 
the  clock.  We  knew  our  time  was  short,  and  soon 
half  filled  the  basket  with  our  envelopes. 

The  Professor  took  out  four  envelopes  at  hap¬ 
hazard. 

“  In  this  instance,”  he  said,  “  I  sha’  n't  stay  to  pick 
and  choose,  but  will  read  the  first  that  comes  to 
hand.” 

My  uncle  nodded  affirmatively  in  his  character  of 
assistant  judge  in  banco. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Firwood  Acade- 
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mia,”  began  the  Professor,  rising,  and  bowing  all 
round,  “  the  first  question  propose  by  an  unknown 
member  of  our  congress,  unknown  save  by  the  sig¬ 
nature  ”  —  here  he  referred  to  the  paper  ■>—  “  of 
Nibblbr, — the  first  question,  I  sayj  prop^d  for 
your  consideration,  and  to  which  answers  will  ^  in 
the  basket  by  six  o’clock  to-morrow  evening,  is,  — 
Hoio  woulti  you  illustrate  your  notion  of  a  flirt  t  ” 

We  all  looked  round  at  one  another,  every  one 
smiling  knowingly. 

“  No  question  must  be  asked  by  any  member  of 
another  member,”  said  the  Professor,  solemnly,  “  as 
to  the  authorship  of  questions  or  answers,  on  pain  of 
expulsion  from  our  honorable  society.” 

“I  think  that  quite  right,”  obiwrved  my  aunt. 
“  He  who  could  have  started  such  a  question  as  that, 
about  a  flirt,  1  can’t  make  out,  unless  it  was  —  ” 

Here  the  long-expected  bell  rang,  and  the  first 
si'ance  ended. 

SECOMU  EVENINa. 

The  Firwood  Academia  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sociable  Science,  met  after  tlinner,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  Professor  Gedge.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ayrton  assistant-judges. 

Our  party  had  received  considerable  additions 
daring  the  day,  and  all  the  temporary  guests  for  the 
dinner-party  of  that  night  were  entered  on  the 
Academia’s  books,  and  duly  supplied  with  paper, 
pen,  and  envelope  before  the  time  of  meeting ;  so 
that  my  uncle’s  waste-paper  basket  was  more  than 
half  full. 

“  I  will  at  once  proceed,"  said  the  Professor,  “  to 
read  to  you  the  answers  to  the  ({uestion  put  by  our 
esteemed  contributor,  Nibbler. ’’ 

How  would  you  illustrate  jfour  notion  of  a  flirt  f 

First  answer.  —  Signed  'The  Last  Rose. 

A  flirt  is  one  who  has  the  power  of  inspiring  a  pas¬ 
sion,  without  the  capability  of  feeling  one. 

'There  was  a  murmur.  The  Professor  hummed ; 
and  nyr  uncle  asked  him  to  read  it  again. 

“  We  will  put  that  on  one  side,”  he  said,  fixing  it 
in  a  clip. 

Number  two.  —  By  La  MaruI’ise. 

A  flirt !  I  detest  a  flirt ;  especially  if  married. 

“  That ’s  not  an  illustration,  Maniuise.  Put  it  on 
the  other  side ;  this  will  come  under  the  question 
of  pains  and  penalties.” 

More  than  one  of  us  tried  to  detect  La  Marquise. 
I  think  it  was  the  lady  with  the  marriageable  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  at  all  events,  she  put  up  her  eyeglasses  at  that 
moment. 

Third. —  Signed  Timon.  , 

How  tcould  I  illustrate  my  notion  of  a  flirt  t  T  an¬ 
swer,  a  woman.  * 

“  Most  unfair,”  said  my  aunt. 

It  was  put  on  the  left  side. 

Fourthly. — Signed  Garlick.  Tlie  ladies  laughed, 
and  thought  it  was  a  nasty  idea.  The  assistant- 
judge,  uncle,  called  silence. 

A  flirt  is  male  and  female,  and  one  dejinilion  will 
not  meet  the  case. 

“  Garlick  begins  well,”  observed  the  Professor. 

The  flirt,  then,  is  a  selfish  coward,  who,  like  the  sav¬ 
age  king  of  Dtdiomey,  thinks  nothing  of  the  sacrifice 
of  life  for  the  momentary  gratification  of  his  or  her 
vanity  or  desire  of  amusement. 

“  A  strong  illustration  ”  was  the  Professor's  com¬ 
ment. 


“  But  —  ”  broke  in  our  Indian  major, 

“  ’S-s-sh,”  interrupted  my  uncle. 

I  saw  Mary  lift  her  eyebrows  in  astonishment. 

I  wondered  to  myself  if  — 

Answer  five.  — .IrM.  Jim  says,  — 

My  illustration  of  .my  notion  of  a  flirt  is  that  she's 
bad  material  for  building  a  wife  tcilh. 

That  went  into  the  clip  without  remark.  I 
thought  it  rather  neat  myself. 

Answer  six —  Signed  Wii.i.iAM  Shakespeare. 

/  will  illustrate.  A  flirt  is  like  Hamlet,  tc/*o  says, 

“  Speak,  1  ’ll  go  no  further.” 

The  Professor  laughed.  We  all  smiled.  My 
aunt  and  the  lady  with  the  marriageable  daughters 
seemed  to  be  against  its  acceptation  as  an  answer  at 
alL  However,  the  Professor  entered  it  in  the  clip, 
and  continued. 

Answer  the  seventh.  —  Signed  GiovAicm. 

My  notion  of  a  flirt  is  that  she’s  capital  practice. 
Flirtation  is  rdiearsoL,  and  both  flirts  are  actors. 

‘‘  I  do  not  think  that ’s  a  proper  answer,"  ex¬ 
claimed  my  aunt,  emphatically. 

“  The  protest  shall  be  recorded,”  replied  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  bowing  to  her  with  gre.Tt  gravity,  and  making 
a  note  on  Giovanni’s  paper. 

The  eighth.  —  Quaver. 

A  flirt  is  great  fun  ;  it  is  so  delightful  to  sit  out  a 
quadrille  with  him  in  a  quiet  corner,  and  to  knoic  no 
harm  can  possibly  come  of  it. 

“  Hardly  an  illustration.  We  ’ll  put  it  by  as  a  re¬ 
serve  case,  as  the  casubts  say,”  said  the  Professor, 
looking  towards  the  clergyman,  who  knew  as  much 
about  casuists  as  I  do  about  shirt-button  sewing. 

Ninth.  —  Pnri.osopHEn. 

“  What  does  he  gay  V  ”  inquired  a  melancholy¬ 
looking  young  man,  in  turn-down  collars,  and  as 
much  intellect  as  all  hb  red  hair,  brushed  well  off  hb 
face  could  give  him 

“  Philosopher  says,”  slowly  read  the  Professor,  who 
seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in  deciphering  the 
writing,  — 

.1  flirt  is  like  a  kettle  —  ” 

“  Nettle !”  ejaculated  the  intellectual  youth. 

The  Professor  tore  up  the  paper,  and  the  poor 
creature  appeared  much  abashed.  Some  one  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  that  be  was  taken  in  the  deed,  not  red- 
handed,  but  red-headed.  Whoever  it  was,  I  told  him 
to  be  quiet,  and  said  it  of  the  next  carroty-haired 
person  1  met  at  another  house. 

Tenth.  —  Tai.y-ho. 

“  Tally-ho  b  generally  spelt,”  observed  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  “  with  two  I’s ;  but  we  ’ll  suppose  it  arbi¬ 
trary.” 

A  flirt  carries  you  a  burster  up  to  the  fence,  and 
then  refuses.  The  rider  comes  a  cropper. 

“  Not  bad,”  said  iny  uncle. 

“  A  burster,”  said  my  aunt,  thoughtfully. 

It  was  put  into  the  clip  on  the  right,  and  the  next 
envelope  was  opened. 

Eleventh.  —  Signed  EccLin. 

A  flirt  is  a  being  without  heart  or  magnanimity. 

“  Ahem  !  ”  coughed  the  Professor,  and  clipped  it 

Twelfth.  —  Vax  Dyck. 

A  flirt  is  like  a  good  portrait.  Every  one  thinks  the 
eyes  are  following  him  in  particular,  and  he  can  in¬ 
terpret  the  look  as  best  suits  his  own  vanity. 
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liM.  1C,  lan. 


*'  There  one  in  the  dining-room  of  a  Puritan,” 
Biud  Nelly. 

“  It’e  like  that  stoiy  in  Washington  Irving,”  said 
a  gentleman,  vaguely. 

silence  was  again  proclaimed. 

■  Thirteenth.  —  Bkcky  SiiAur. 

/  am  not  a  good  hand  ml  illudration,  and  I  don't 
know  what  a  flirt  means. 

A  1*^’>  handwriting,”  said  my  aunt,  looking 
over  the  Professor’s  shoulder. 

**  Unfair!  ”  exclaimed  several  voices  at  once. 

"  You  mus’  n’t  do  that,  mamma,”  remonstrated 
Mary. 

“  1  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  comment  upon  the 
handwriting,  especially  when  we’ve  *  ramified,’  and 
produced  our  (juestions  and  answers  in  print.” 

'This  was  the  Professor’s  opinion,  and  after  some 
discussion  the  practice  was  voted  permissible. 

Fourteenth. — Twick  Shy. 

A  flirt  is  like  a  tog  flretcork,  which  you  enjoy  for  a 
time,  and  throw  away  before  it  bums  your  flayers. 

“  A  gentleman’s  hand,”  said  my  aunt,  using  her 
privilege. 

Fifteenth.  —  Signed  A  Savant. 

A  difficult  writing  to  make  out,”  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor.  “  It  might  be  a  lady’s,  and  it  might  not.  A 
Savant’s  illustration  is,  — 

A  flirt  is  an  experimentalist  in  the  science  of  love. 

“  Experimentalists  destroy  life  for  the  public  ben¬ 
efit,’’  remarked  a  medical  man. 

“  This  is  simple,”  said  the  Professor,  reading  the 

Sixteenth.  —  Signed  Evk. 

A  flirt  is  a  child  of  nature. 

**  And,  remaining  a  child,”  said  a  thoughtful  per¬ 
son,  who  had  not  spoken  since  dinner,  never  gets 
married.”  « 

**  It  is  scarcely  an  illustration  ”  was  the  Professor’s 
decision.  A  dispute  arising  on  this  point,  the  paper 
was  placed  on  the  left. 

Seventeenth.  —  Pussycat. 

“  A  lady’s  handwriting  undoubtedly,  and  a  very 
clear  one  too,”  said  the  Professor,  smiling. 

Illustrate  my  notion  of  a  flirt  f  Ves,  with  pleasure. 
“  Meet  me  in  the  Lane  when  the  clock  strikes  nine" 
and  — 

“It’s  past  that  time,”  observed  the  Professor, 
“  and  the  illustration  is,  perhaps,  too  practical  to  be 
made  public.” 

“  It ’s  the  last,”  said  my  uncle,  examining  the  bas¬ 
ket. 

“  We  will  take  to-morrow  to  consult  upon  the 
merits,”  the  Professor  proposed,  “and  now  I  will 
read  out  the  three  next  questions.  That  is,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  members  of  this  honorable  society, 
if  you  determine  upon  our  continuing  the  course, 
and  carrying  out  the  plan  originally  suggested.” 

The  Firtfood  Academia  of  ChalTcutters  then 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions :  — 

1.  That  through  the  medium  of  Once  a  Week, 
every  one,  in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom-,  shall 
be  invited  to  send  answers  to  the  questions  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  by  the  Firwem  Academia. 

2.  That  such  answers  shall  be  directed  to  B.,  care 
of  the  Editor  of  Once  a  Week,  11,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street. 

3.  That  every  one  be  invited  also  to  propose 
questions  addressed  under  cover  in  the  same  manner. 


4.  'That  the  Professor,  with  a  competent  central 
committee  of  not  more  than  four,  shall  decide  upon 
the  merits,  and  all  <{uestions  of  prizes,  pains,  and 
penalties. 

5.  That  B.  shall  introduce  this,  the  Academia’s 
object,  to  the  puUic,  with  what  account  of  its  rise 
and  origin  it  may  seem  good  to  him  to  give. 

6.  That  B.  shall  be  the  secretary  of  this  society, 
acting  for  the  Professor ;  but  not  apart  from  him, 
or  without  his  particular  authority. 

7.  That  from  time  to  time  shall  be  issued  a  sum 
of  the  correspondence  received  in  Once  a  Week  5 
but  that  the  Professor  be  at  liberty  to  select  as  he 
will  from  the  questions  or  answers  communicated. 

The  Professor  therefore  announces  the  following 
questions,  and  invites  answers  from  all  the  readers 
of  Once  a  Week,  under  the  conditions  above  named ; 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  capability  for  whistling  is  in.  general  mas¬ 
culine,  not  feminine.  How  would  you  account  for 
this  V 

2.  If  you  wanted  to  prove  to  your  husband  your 
love  for  him,  how  would  you  do  it  ? 

3.  If  you  wanted  to  prove  to  your  wife  your  love 
for  her,  how  would  you  do  it  V 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  honorary  members  of  the 
Central  Academia  of  Firwood,  you  are  earnestly 
requested  to  observe  the  conditions,  and  send  in 
your  papers  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 


A  HIDDEN  WITNESS. 

“  She  is  positively  starving,  and  this  money  will 
be  the  saving  of  her.” 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  course  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  my  old  friend  Mr.  .Fohn  Irwin, 
retired  civil  servant  and  my.self;  both  sitting  on  a 
fine  September  morning  in  a  little  summer-house, 
in  the  garden  of  our  mutual  friend,  the  Rev.  Henry 
l\son.  Rector  of  Northwick-Balham,  in  the  county  i 
of  Berkshire.  The  subject  of  our  conversation  had 
been  a  piece  of  very  llagitious  behavior  on  the 
part  of  a  wealthy  retired  tradesman,  Harding  by 
name,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  A  sum  of 
money,  amountibg  to  a  hundred  pounds,  was  owing 
by  this  man  to  a  widow,  living  also  close  at  hand, 
for  work  done  by  her  husband  just  before  he  died. 
The  validity  of  the  claim  had  been  denied  by  Mr. 
Harding,  and  payment  obstinately  refused. 

“  I  have  made  it  all  right,  however,”  said  my 
friend,  with  something  approaching  to  a  chuckle. 

“  It  happens  that  this  Harding  is  to  a  certain  extent 
in  my  jpower.  The  particulars  of  a  transaction  in 
which  he  was  engaged  some  years  ago,  not  of  the 
most  creditable  nature,  and  an  the  facts  relating  to 
which  came  before  me  in  the  course  of  my  official 
career,  are  not  only  perfectly  well  known  to  me, 
but  he  kno*^  that  I  know  of  them,  and  is  aware 
that  I  could,  even  at  this  day,  use  them  against  him 
if  I  chose.  Consequently  he  is  always  exceedingly 
civil  to  me,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
between  ns  yesterday,  I  explained  to  him  —  assum¬ 
ing  as  I  did  so  a  dangerous  look  which  I  could  see  I 
had  its  effect  —  that  I  should  take  it  exceedingly  ill 
if  he  did  not  at  once  consider  this  poor  woman’s  ; 
claim,  and  forthwith  pay  her  what  he  had  owed  to  j 
her  husband,  he  turned  very  pale,  and  informed  me 
that  since  a  person  on  whoee  judgment  he  could  so  | 
entirely  rely  as  he  could  on  mine  was  of  opinion, 
after  duly  considering  the  claim,  that  it  was  a  just 
one,  ho  would  at  once  give  up  his  own  view  of  the  j 


A  HIDDEN  WITNESS. 


case,  which  had  cartainly  hitherto  been  opposed  to 
mine,  and  would  without  delay  diicharge  the  liabil¬ 
ity.  He  only  begged  that  he  might  be  spared  the 
annoyance  of  a  personal  interview  with  bis  creditor, 
and  that  I  would  undertake  in  my  own  person  to 
see  the  widow  and  transact  the  business  part  of  the 
arrangement  myself. 

“  You  know,”  continued  Mr.  Irwin,  “  bow  inter¬ 
ested  1  have  always  been  in  tliis  poor  soul’s  case,  and 
you  will  believe  how  readily  I  undertook  the  charge. 
This  very  afternoon  the  business  is  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  I  have  arranged  to  call  on  Hailing 
(who,  as  you  know,  lives  close  by)  at  three  o’clock 
to  get  the  money,  and  1  will  then  convey  it  with 
my  own  hands  to  the  poor  woman  as  a  surprise.” 

“  You  have  never  done  a  better  day’s  work,"  I 
said.  “  How  do  you  mean  to  go  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  walk.  It  is  not  above  a  couple  of  miles. 
The  path  across  the  fields  by  Gorfield  Copse  is  the 
nearest  way,  —  is  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  by  a  good  deal,”  I  answered.  “  Would 
you  like  a  companion  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  should  like  one,  certainly,”  was  my 
friend’s  answer,  “but  1  feel  a  little  delicacy  about 
introducing  a  stranger  into  the  business,  —  either 
that  with  Mr.  Harding  himself,  or  with  my  friend 
the  widow,  who  is  the  proudest  and  most  sensitive 
woman  in  the  world.” 

I  assented  to  the  justice  of  this  objection,  and, 
having  some  letters  to  write,  got  up  to  go,  leaving 
my  friend  sitting  in  the  summer-house.  As  I  quitted 
it,  turning  sharply  round  to  go  into  the  house,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  was  emerging  from 
among  the  shrubs  which  formed  the  back  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  arbor. 

He  was  an  occasional  helper  about  the  place,  and 
I  had  noticed  him  more  than  once,  and  not  with 
favor.  He  was  a  very  peculiar,  and,  as  I  thought, 
a  very  ill-looking  man.  He  was  a  shy,  slouching 
sort  of  creature,  who  always  started  and  got  out  of 
the  way  when  you  met  him.  A  man  with  hollow, 
sunken  eyes,  a  small,  mean,  pinched  sort  of  nose, 
and  a  prominent  savage-looking  underjaw,  with 
teeth  like  tu.sks,  which  his  beard  did  not  always 
conceal.  This  beard,  by  the  by,  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  the  man’s  appear¬ 
ance  ;  it  being  —  as  was  his  hair  also  —  of  that  flam¬ 
ing  red  color  which  is  not  very  often  seen,  —  really 
red,  with  no  pretensions  to  those  auburn  or  chestnut 
or  golden  tints  which  have  become  fashionable  of 
late  years.  The  blazing  effect  of  th's  man’s  color¬ 
ing  was  increased  very  much  by  the  head-dress 
he  wore,  an  old  cricketing  cap  of  brightest  scar¬ 
let.  He  was  otherwise  dressed  in  one  of  hose  short 
white  canvas  shirts,  or  frocks,  which  are  much  worn 
by  engineers,  stokers,  and  plasterers,  over  their 
ordinary  clothe.«.  There  was  a  great  brown  patch 
of  new  material  let  into  the  front  of  this  garment, 
which  showed  very  conspicuously,  even  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  His  lower  extremities  were  clad  in  common 
velveteen  trousers,  old  and  worn. 

Such  was  the  man  who  appeared  suddenly  in  my 
path  as  I  left  the  summer-house,  and  who  disap¬ 
peared  as  suddenly  out  of  it  a  moment  after  our 
encounter,  gliding  stealthily  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  kitchen-garden. 

I  saw  my  good  mend  Mr,  Irwin  once  more  before 
he  started  on  his  beneficent  errand.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  had  got  himself  up  in  great  style 
for  the  occasion  with  a  light-colored  summer  over¬ 
coat,  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and  a  white  hat.  I  think 
he  had  a  flower  in  his  button-hole. 


There  was  one  part  of  Mr.  Irwin’s  equipment  a 
little  out  of  the  common  way,  and  this  was  a  butter¬ 
fly-net,  fixed  to  thd  end  of  a  stick.  My  friend  was 
a  most  enthusiastic  entomologist,  and  when  in  the 
country  never  stirred  without  carrying  with  him 
this  means  of  securing  his  favorite  specimens.  1 
joked  him  a  little  on  the  introduction  of  tfai.s  unusual 
clement  into  a  business  transaction,  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Harding  would  think  that  he  had  brought  it  as 
a  receptaUe  for  the  widow’s  money.  “  I  most  have 
it  with  me,”  siud  the  old  gentleman,  “  for  if  1  ever 
venture  to  go  out  without  it  I  invariably  meet 
with  some  invaluable  specimen  which  escapes  me 
in  a  heart-rending  manner.  But,’’  he  added,  ^  I ’m 
not  going  to  let  Harding  discover  my  weakness, 
you  may  be  sure.  1  ’ll  leave  it  outside  among  the 
bushes,  and  recover  it  when  the  interview  it 
over.” 

“  Well,  good  luck  attend  you  any  way  I  ”  I  called 
after  him  ;  “  a  successful  end  to  your  negotiations, 
and  plenty  of  butterflies.” 

The  go^-bearted  (dd  fellow  gave  me  a  nod  and 
a  smile,  and,  flourishiug  his  net,  was  presently  oft' 
en  bis  mission. 

1  bad  what  we  familiarly  call  **  the  fidgets  ”  that 
afternoon.  I  could  not  settle  down  to  anything. 
Having  tried  wandering  about  the  garden,  I  now 
took,  in  turn,  to  wandering  about  the  house,  going 
first  into  one  room  and  then  into  another,  looking 
at  the  pictures,  taking  up  different  objects  which 
lay  about,  and  examining  them  in  an  entire  purpose¬ 
less  way. 

At  the  top  of  my  friend’s  house  there  was  a  little 
room  in  a  tower,  which  was  used  as  a  smoking- 
room,  and  also  as  a  kind  of  observatory ;  my  host 
being  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  heavenly  bodies 
through  his  telescope  when  favorable  occasion 
oft'ered.  I  remembered  the  existence  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  now,  and,  feeling  that  a  email  dose  of  tobacco 
would  suit  my  present  condition  very  well,  deter-* 
mined  to  climb  the  turret  staircase,  and  enjoy  a 
quiet  smoke  in  the  observatory. 

The  room  was  charming.  There  were  large  win¬ 
dows  in  it,  and  the  view  was  most  extensive,  taking 
in  scenery  of  a  very  varied  kind,  —  hill  and  dale, 
wood,  river,  and  plain.  The  signs  of  habitation 
were  not  numerous,  the  country  being  but  tbiiily 
populated ;  still,  there  were  cottages  and  farm-bouses 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  even  one  or  two  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  distance.  1  lighted  my  cigar  and  gave 
myself  up  to  tranepil  enjoyment  of  the  icene  before 
me. 

As  I  sat  thus,  the  clock  of  my  host’s  church 
struck  three.  Remembering  that  to  be  the  hour  of 
Mr  Irwin’s  interview  with  Harding,  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  widow’s  debt,  and  to 
the  good-nature  which  my  old  friend  had  displayed 
in  giving  himself  so  much  trouble  and  undertaking 
such  a  thankless  office.  My  mind  did  not  dwell 
long  on  these  things,  however.  I  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  the  telescope,  which  was  put  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  room ;  and  being  restless,  and  not  in 
a  mood  in  which  total  inaction  was  agreeable  to  me, 
I  determined  to  have  it  out,  and  examine  the  details 
of  the  landscape  which  I  bad  just  been  studying  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  day  was  very  favorable  for  my  purpa<te.  'The 
sun  was  shining,  and  there  was  an  east  wind,  —  a 
combination  which  often  produces  a  remarkable 
clearness  in  the  atmosphere.  Circumstances  could 
not  possibly  be  more  suitable  for  telescopic  oper¬ 
ations,  so,  plsKring  the  instrument  on  its  stand  be- 
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fore  one  of  the  open  windows,  I  sat  down  and  com¬ 
menced  my  survey. 

It  was  a  superb  telescope,  and  although  I  knew 
it  well,  and  had  often  used  it  before,  1  found  myself 
still  astonished  at  its  power  and  range.  I  set  my¬ 
self  to  trying  experiments  as  to  the  extent  of  its  ca¬ 
pacity,  taking  the  time  hy  tbb  church-clock  of  a 
village  two  miles  off,  trying  to  make  out  what  peo¬ 
ple  were  doing  in  the  extreme  disttmee,  and  in 
other  ways  putting  the  capabilities  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  the  test.  That  done,  with  results  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind,  1  went  to  work  in  a  more 
leisurely  fashion,  shifting  the  glass  from  point  to 
point  of  the  landscape,  as  the  fancy  took  me,  and 
enjoying  the  delicious  little  circular  pictures,  which, 
in  endless  variety,  seemed  to  fit  themselves,  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  into  the  end  of  the  instrument.  The 
little  round  pictures  were  some  of  them  very  pretty,  j 
Here  was  one  —  the  first  the  telescope  showed  me  — 
in  the  front  of  which  was  a  snudl  patch  of  purple 
earth  just  brought  under  the  plough.  A  little  copse 
bounded  one  side  of  this  arable  land ;  there  was  a 
very  bright  green  field  in  the  distance ;  and  in  the 
foreground  the  plough  itself  was  crawling  slowly 
along,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  ponderous  and  sturdy 
horses,  a  bay  and  a  white,  whose  course  was  directed 
by  an  old  man  with  a  blue  neckerchief,  the  ends 
hanging  loose,  a  boy  being  in  attendance  to  turn 
the  horses  at  ^e  end  of  e.ach  furrow,  and  generally 
to  keep  them  up  to  their  work. 

A  turn  of  the  glass,  and  another  picture  takes  its 
place.  A  roadsiile  alehouse  now.  One  of  the  up¬ 
per  windows  has  a  muslin  half-blind  betokening  the 
guest-chamber,  another  on  the  ground-floor  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  red  curtain,  —  the  tap-room  this, 
where  convivial  spirits  congregate  on  Saturday 
nights.  The  inn  has  a  painted  sign ;  somebody  in 
a  scarlet  coat  and  with  something  on  his  head 
which  I  can’t  quite  make  out;  perhaps  it  is  a 
three-cornered  hat,  and  perhaps  the  inn  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  inevitable  Marquis  of  Granby.  Stay ! 
I  recollect  now  seeing  such  an  inn  in  one  of  my 
walks  in  the  neighborhood.  It  i*  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  as  I  well  remember.  An  empty  cart  is 
standing  in  front  of  the  house,  the  driver  watering 
his  horses,  and  bcering  himself,  just  before  the 
house-door,  where  1  can  see  him  plainly. 

Another  and  a  more  extensive  turn,  and  the  little 
railway  staUon  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  magic 
circle.  Not  much  to  interest  here :  a  small  white¬ 
washed,  slate-roofed,  formal  building,  hard,  and 
angular,  and  hideous.  A  lot  of  sacks  piled  up 
against  the  wall,  waiting  to  be  sent  off  by  the  lug¬ 
gage  train,  a  great  rign^-post  riring  into  the  air,  a 
row  of  telegraphic  poles  stretching  away  in  per¬ 
spective. 

Now  a  prosperous  farmstead,  with  a  big  thatched 
house,  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  reside,  with 
well-preserved  sheds  and  outhouses;  there  is  a 
straw-yard,  too,  with  cattle  standing  knee-deep,  and 
eating  out  of  racks  well  found  in  bay ;  and  there  are 
pigs  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  there  are  cocks  and 
hens  jerking  themselves  hither  and  thither,  and 
pwking,  and  generally  fussing,  as  their  manner  is. 
This  ^ture  in  its  circular  frame  pleases  me  well, 
and  so  does  the  next.  A  gentleman’s  seat  of  the 
entirely  comfortable,  not  of  the  showy  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  sort.  The  grounds  are  large  enough  to  be 
called  a  park,  and  the  house  lying  rather  low,  as  it 
was  the  fashion  to  build  a  century  or  two  ago,  stands 
!  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  a  trim  and  pleasantly  for¬ 
mal  flower-garden  round  about  it.  It  is  a  red  brick 


house  of  the  Hanoverian  time,  with  a  rather  high 
slate  (green  slate)  roof^  with  dormer  windows  in  it. 
The  other  windows  have  white  sashes  which  are 
flush  with  the  wall,  and  not,  as  in  these  days,  sunk 
in  a  receas. 

I  look  long  on  this  scene,  and  then,  not  without 
reluctance,  shift  my  glass,  and,  turning  away  from 
human  habitations,  begin  to  examine  the  more  re¬ 
tired  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  landscape. 
The  magic  circle  now  encloses  nothing  but  trees 
and  meadows,  and  little  quiet  nooks  and  comers, 
where  the  lazy  cows  stand  about  in  shady  places 
too  idle  even  to  feed,  or  where  the  crows  blacken 
the  very  ground  by  their  numbers,  unmolested  by 
shouting  boys,  unscared  by  even  the  old  traditional 
hat  and  coat  upon  a  stick.  I  come  presently  to  a 
little  bright  green  paddock,  with  a  pony  feeding  in 
it, —  a  refreshing  little  round  picture  pleasant  to 
dwell  on.  There  is  a  pond  in  one  comer  of  the 
paddock,  surrounded  with  pollard  willows  :  the  wa¬ 
ter  reflecting  them  upon  its  surface,  as  also  a  little 
patch  of  sky,  which  it  gets  sight  of  somehow  be¬ 
tween  the  branches. 

It  is  aH;omfortable  and  innocent  little  place  this, 
with  a  small  wood  close  by,  with  a  haystack  near 
the  gate,  and  stay  —  what  is  this  ?  There  are  fig¬ 
ures  here  —  two  men  —  how  plainly  I  see  them! 
But  what  are  they  doing?  They  are  in  violent 
movenient.  Are  they  fighting,  wrestling,  strag¬ 
gling  ?  It  is  so.  A  straggle  is  going  on  between 
them,  and  one  of  the  two  —  he  wears  a  bright  red 
cap  —  has  the  best  of  it.  He  has  his  antagonist, 
who  seems  to  be  weak  and  makes  but  faint  resist¬ 
ance  by  the  throat:  he  strikes  fiercely  at  the 
wretched  man’s  head  with  a  thick  stick  or  club  he 
holds,  and,  pressing  on  him  sorely,  beats  him  fiercely 
to  the  ground.  The  man  who  has  the  best  of  it  — 
there  is  something  more  of  red  about  him  besides  his 
cap ;  is  it  his  beard  ?  —  does  not  spare  the  fallen 
man,  but  beats  him  still  about  the  head — a  gray 
head  surely  — with  his  club.  Horrible  sight  to  look 
on  1  I  would  give  anything  to  tear  myself  away 
from  the  telescope,  or  at  least  to  close  my  eyes  and 
shut  out  the  sickening  spectacle.  But  the  butchery 
is  nearly  over.  The  gray-haired  man  continues  yet 
to  struggle  and  resist,  but  only  for  a  little  while.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  contest,  as  I  plainly  see,  will 
be  over.  The  conquered  man,  making  one  more 
supreme  effort,  rises  nearly  to  his  feet,  receives  an¬ 
other  crushing  blow,  falls  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and  is  still.  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  is  this  ?  Who 
are  these  two  men  ?  Do  I  know  them  ?  It  cannot 
be  that  that  is  my  dear  old  friend  lying  helpless  on 
the  ground,  and  that  the  other  is  the  man  whom  I 
took  note  of  just  now  in  the  rectory  garden.  It 
cannot  be  that  this  deed  of  which  1  have  been  a 
witness  —  inactive,  powerless  to  help  or  save  —  is  a 

MrUDER ! 

I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  all  presence  of  mind  and 
power  of  action  bad  deserted  me.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  That  was  all  that  I  could  say,  over  and  over 
again,  as  I  sat  still  gazing  through  the  telescope  with 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  I  must  not  lose  one  single 
ingredient  of  the  scene  before  me.  All  that  hap¬ 
pened  I  must  see.  I  recalled  my  senses  by  a  mighty 
effort  and  reasoned  as  men  do  in  a  crisis.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  place  where  this  horrible  deed 
was  being  committed  was  so  far  off  —  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies  —  more  than  a 
mile  by  any  road  I  knew  of  —  that  there  couhl  be 
no  possibility  of  my  getting  there  in  time  to  be  of 
the  slightest  service.  The  end,  if  it  had  not  come 
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already, — and  I  felt  certain  that  it  bad, — must  most  blood.  Then  he  washed  his  hands  and  face,  and 
surely  have  come  before  I  could  traverse  that  dis-  putting  on  the  frock,  wet  as  it  was  in  part,  stoc^  up, 
tance.  There  was  but  one  way  now  in  which  I  and  once  more  looked  susfHciously  about.  All  this 
could  be  of  the  slightest  service,  and  that  was  in  se-  took  time,  but  I  dared  not  remove  my  eye  from  the 
curing  the  detection  of  the  murderer.  I  must  re-  glass  for  a  single  instant.  Once  I  had  tried  to  reach 
main  at  my  post  and  watch  his  every  movement,  the  bell-handle,  but  I  could  not  Something  would, 
besides  endeavoring  to  render  myself  certain,  so  far  however,  have  to  be  done  presently,  and  done  on 
as  the  glass  would  enable  me  to  be  so,  concerning  the  instant 

his  appearance  and  dress.  So  there  I  sat,  helpless  For  he  was  going.  He  turned  his  back  upon  the 
and  spellbound,  but  watching  with  devouring  eyes,  pond  ;  looked  about,  as  if  to  see  whether  there  were 
There  was  a  sudden  stillness  where  there  had  b^n  any  traces  of  his  crime  visible ;  then  crossed  the  field, 
before  so  much  of  struggling  and  movement  The  got  over  the  gate  by  the  haystack,  was  lost  to  sight 
blows  had  ceased  to  ikll  now.  The  deed  was  ac-  for  a  moment,  appeared  again,  disappeared  again, 
complished,  and  there  was  no  more  need  for  them,  and  finally,  after  being  out  of  sight  for  some  time. 
The  man  himself,  the  murderer,  was  still,  and  I  showed  at  last,  walking  along  the  high  road,  until 
made  sure  of  his  identity.  There  was  the  red  hair,  he  came  to  a  roadside  inn,  that  very  Marquis  of  Gran- 
there  was  the  red  beard,  there  was  the  scarlet  cap  by  spoken  of  above,  into  which  he  entered, 
lying  on  the  ground,  there  was  the  canvas  frock  with  And  now,  indeed,  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
the  patch  in  front  There  was  no  doubt  Alas !  when  some  decisive  step  must  be  taken.  If  he  were 
was  there  any  doubt  either  about  that  other  figure  not  secured  now,  while  he  wa.s  in  the  public-house, 
lying  on  the  grass  beside  him  ?  The  light-colored  —  if  he  got  out  of  it  without  being  taken,  —  he  might 
summer  coat  which  he  had  worn  when  I  last  saw  get  off  by  ways  which  were  hidden  from  my  range 
him,  —  the  white  hairs.  It  was  nearly  too  much  to  of  vision,  and  so  escape.  I  still  dared  not  move  my 
bear,  but  a  savage  craving  for  vengeance  came  to  eye  from  the  telescope  or  the  telescope  from  the  inn- 
my  aid  and  braced  up  my  energies.  I  dispelled  by  door.  It  was  absolutely  indispensable  that  he  should 
an  effort  of  the  will  a  dimness  which  came  before  not  be  able  to  leave  the  house  without  my  knowing 
my  eyes,  and,  straining  them  more  intensely  than  it  I  must  not  stir  then ;  but  as  something  rei^uired 
ever,  saw  the  man  with  the  red  cap  start  up,  as  if  to  be  done  instantly,  somebody  else  must  stir  for  me. 
suddenly  conscious  that  he  was  losing  time,  and  set  In  a  moment  I  decided  on  my  course.  Remaining 
himself  to  work  to  rifle  the  body  of  his  victim.  As  motionless  at  my  post,  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  gave 
far  as  I  could  see,  he  was  engaged  in  emptying  the  utterance  to  such  a  succession  of  shouts  that  I  confi- 
poor  old  man’s  pockets,  and  once  I  thought  I  saw  dently  expected  that  the  whole  establishment  would 
the  gleam  of  something  golden  ;  but  this  might  have  rush  up  stairs  to  the  observatory,  thinking  that  I 
bean  fancy.  At  all  events  he  continued  for.  some  myself  was  being  murdered.  It  was  not  so,  however ; 
time  to  turn  the  body  over  and  over,  and  then,  hav-  and,  considering  the  noise  I  made,  it  seemed  really 
ing,  I  suppose,  satisfied  himself  with  what  he  had  astonishing  how  long  I  called  in  vain.  At  last  it  did 
secured,  he  got  up,  and,  dri^ging  the  corpse  after  appear  that  I  was  heard.  The  head  gardener  was 
him,  made  his  way  to  the  little  wood  close  by,  and,  in  the  grounds  close  by,  and  the  sound  of  my  voice 
entering  it,  disappeared  from  sight.  And  now,  in-  reached  him  at  length  through  the  open  window. 

;  deed,  a  crisis  had  arrived  when  it  was  difEcult  in  the  Even  when  he  heard,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
i  extreme  to  know  how  to  act.  What  if  that  disap-  he  could  not  make  out  whence  the  cries  which 
pearance  were  final  ?  What  if  he  should  get  out  of  reached  him  came.  “  Who  calb  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Here,” 
the  wood  at  the  further  extremity  and  I  should  see  I  shouted.  “  In  the  tower.  Help,  help  at  once ! 
him  no  more  ?  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.”  And  very  soon  I 

It  was  a  breathless  moment  I  continued  to  watch,  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  up 
and  hardly  breathed.  At  last,  and  when  I  was  be-  the  turret  stairs.  Almost  before  the  door  was 
coming  desperate  with  uncertainty,  I  saw  something  opened,  or  the  gardener  in  the  room,  I  issued  my 
move  again.  The  trees  were  parted,  and  at  the  orders.  “  Jump  upon  the  pony,”  I  cried,  still  with 
same  place  where  the  murderer  had  entered  the  my  glass  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  old  inn,  “  and  gal- 
wood,  taring  with  him  the  body  of  my  old  friend,  he  lop  at  full  speed  down  to  the  Manjuis  of  Granby, 

i  now  reappeared  alone.  He  stood  a  moment  as  if  There  has  been  a  murder  committed,  and  the  mur- 

I  undecided,  and  then  came  out,  looking  behind  him  derer  is  in  that  house.  He  has  on  a  scarlet  cap,  has 
I  first,  and  then  arranging  the  dbturbed  boughs  as  red  hair  and  a  red  beard,  and  a  canvas  frock,  with 
I  though  to  make  the  pl^c  look  as  if  no  one  had  a  dark  patch  in  front.” 

I  passed  that  way.  That  done,  he  stood  still  for  a  “  What  1  My  helper  here  ?  ”  cried  the  gardener, 

moment,  looking  about  him  as  if  in  search  of  some-  “  The  same.  Seize  him,  or,  if  he  has  left  when 

thing,  and  then  he  moved  across  —  how  unconscious  you  get  there,  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  follow  him. 
of  the  pursuer  on  his  track,  the  telescope  following  He  has  murdered  poor  old  Mr.  Irwin.  Don’t  stop 
his  every  step,  unseen  and  unsuspected !  —  to  where  to  answer,”  I  added,  as  the  man  uttered  an  excla- 
at  the  corner  of  the  meadow  there  was,  as  I  have  mation  of  surprise  and  horror.  “Go — go  at  once, 
i  mentioned,  a  little  pond  with  pollard  willows  round  I  dare  not  leave  this  post.  Go,  and  if  you  meet  any 
'  about  its  margin.  He  stooped  and  took  up  some  one  on  your  way  send  him  —  her — anyone — to 
I  object  lying  beside  the  pond.  Whatwaait?  There  me.” 

!  was  something  green  about  it.  Was  it  old  Mr.  Ir-  The  man  was  a  sharp  fellow,  and  disappeared  in- 
!  win’s  butterfly-net?  I  could  not  see  with  certainty,  stantly.  Very  soon  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
I  but  no  doubt  it  was ;  and  no  doubt  the  poor  old  gen-  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  galloping  out  of  the  yard 
i  tleman  had  wandered  away  from  the  footpath,  which  at  the  back.  Meanwhile,  half  the  household,  alarmed 
was  near  at  hand,  in  pursuit  of  some  entomological  by  what  the  man  had  told  them,  had  rushed  up  to 
i  specimen.  _  the  observatory,  and  were  now  gathered  round  me 

I  'The  man  with  the  red  cap  threw  thb  object  into  as  I  tat  at  the  telescope.  They  were  silent  for  a 
j  the  water.  Then,  taking  off  hb  canvas  frock,  he  time,  and*I  could  feel,  though  my  eyes  were  engaged, 
began  to  wash  the  front  of  it,  stained,  no  doubt,  with  that  they  were  watching  me  intently.  ° 
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“  What  was  bis  name  ?  ”  I  asked  aAr  a  while. 

“  His  name  is  Mason,”  somebody  replied :  Wil¬ 
liam  Mason.”  Then  there  was  a  silence  again,  as  I 
went  on  watching. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  what  is  it,  sir  ?  ”  cried  the  old 
housekeeper,  suddenly,  in  anp’er,  I  suppose,  to  an 
involuntary  exclamation  of  mine. 

“  The  door  has  opened,”  I  answered. 

“  Is  he  coming  out  ?  ” 

No  one  appeared  for  a  moment ;  at  last  some  one 
passed  out  It  was  not  he,  however,  it  was  an  old 
woman  carrying  a  bundle. 

There  were  several  false  alarms  of  this  kind,  as 
dilTerent  people  who  had  been  taking  refreshment  at 
the  tap  came  out,  one  after  another,  in  pretty  rapid 
succession.  At  last,  after  a  longer  interval  than 
usual,  the  door  openeil  quickly  once  again. 

“  It  is  he,”  I  said,  hardly  knowing  till  I  heard 
the  confused  murmur  of  an  exclamation  from  the 
group  behind  me  —  that  I  spoke.  “  He  has  come 
out  He  is  looking  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
and  now  he  is  gone,  and  the  gardener  will  be  too 
late !  ” 

I  could  still  sec  him,  and  could  make  out  in  which 
direction  he  was  going. 

“  Is  any  one  belonging  to  the  stable  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  a  voice  I  knew. 

“  Get  a  horse  saddled  at  once,  Matthew,  and  bring 
him  round.  The  swiftest  you  have  in.” 

In  a  moment  I  heard  the  man's  footsteps  clattering 
down  the  stairs. 

“  Can  you  see  him  still  ?  ”  asked  the  old  house¬ 
keeper. 

“  At  present  I  can,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
so  long.  The  part  of  the  road  he  is  approaching  is 
hidden  from  my  view.” 

Very  soon  my  prediction  .came  true.  There  was 
a  turn  in  the  road.  Trees  and  buildings  and  rising 
ground  intervened  and  hid  the  figure.  It  did  not 
show  again  for  a  long  space ;  when  it  did  it  came 
out  by  Uie  railway  station. 

I  sat  and  thought  the  situation  over,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  forced  itself  upon  me  more  and  more  strong¬ 
ly,  that  this  railway  station  would  be  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  murderer,  and  that  the  only 
chance  now  was  to  keep  a  steady  watch  upon  its 
approaches.  But  my  eyes,  especially  the  left  eye, 
which  1  had  to  keep  closed,  were  now  so  tired  that 
I  could  hardly  use  them.  I  found  it,  however,  by 
no  means  easy  to  get  a  substitute. 

There  were  only  present  at  this  time  the  women 
servants  and  a  boy.  The  boy  could  not  be  trusted, 
of  course ;  and  the  women,  one  and  all,  proclaimed, 
as  they  seated  themselves  by  turns  before  the  glass, 
that  they  could  only  see  “  something  dark  bobbing 
up  and  down  at  the  end  of  it.”  At  last  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  Martin,  the  vicar’s  factotum,  who  had 
been  out,  must  be  at  home  by  this  time,  and  a  ser¬ 
vant  being  despatched  in  search  of  him,  he  present¬ 
ly  appeared  and  took  my  place  at  the  glass,  through 
which  he  could  see  perfectly. 

“He  lives  just  there,  sir,  between  the  part  of  the 
road  where  you  say  he  disappeared  and  the  station,” 
said  Martin,  when  ho  had  heard  all  the  ibregoing 
parthfulars;  “just  behind  that  row  of  poplars  you 
see  imwn  yonder.” 

'I'his  opened  a  new  view  of  the  matter.  Martin 
suggested  that  perhaps  he  had  gone  home,  and 
that  the  right  course  might  be  to  send  there  to 
capture  him.  The  propriety  of  this,  however,  I 
doubted.  * 

“  Keep  your  attention  fixed  upon  the  station,”  I 


said,  “  and  let  me  be  informed  of  all  that  goes  on 
there.  He  will  find  his  way  there  at  last.” 

Martin  kept  his  glass  fix^  on  the  little  building, 
in  silence.  EveryUiing  appeared  to  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still  for  the  moment. 

“  An  old  woman  carrying  a  basket  is  making  her 
way  slowly  to  the  station,”  said  Martin ;  “  one  or 
two  other  people  are  beginning  to  arrive.” 

“  What  sort  of  people  ?  ” 

“  O,  not  our  man.  One  is  a  lad,  looks  like  a 
gentleman’s  groom,  come  to  fetch  some  parcel.  The 
other  is  a  miller  with  a  sack  of  meal.  There  are  signs 
of  some  stir  about  the  place,  and  I  can  make  out  the 
porters  moving  about.  AVhat  time  is  it,  sir  ?  ”  asked 
the  man,  suddenly. 

“  Twenty  minutes  past  four,”  I  answered. 

“  The  down  train  is  due  at  4.29,”  said  Martin. 
“  That  accounts  for  the  bustle.” 

“  Where  does  it  go  to  ?”  I  naked. 

“  It ’s  the  Bristol  train,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 

Just  the  place  where  I  thought  the  murderer 
would  want  to  go. 

“  There ’s  a  cart  driven  by  an  old  man  with  a 
great  many  parcels,  which  the  porters  are  removing, 
and  taking  into  the  station ;  there ’s  a  man  with  a 
couple  of  pointers  coupled.  The  train ’s  coming,  sir, 
I  can  see  the  smoke,  and  they  ’re  working  the  signals 
as  hard  as  they  can  go.  Here ’s  a  carnage  driving 
up  with  a  pair  of  white  horses.  It ’s  the  Westbi-ook 
carriage,  —  I  can  see  the  liveries.  There ’s  Squire 
Westbrook  getting  out,  and  there  are  the  two  young 
ladies.  Here ’s  the  postman  with  his  leather  bag. 
Here ’s  a  woman  with  a  little  boy ;  the  train ’s  in 
now,  and  they  ’re  just  going  to  shut  the  doors.  Here 
comes  somebody  running.  He ’s  a  volunteer,  one  of 
our  own  corps.  He  ’ll  be  too  late.  No ;  the  porter 
sees  him,  and  beckons  him  to  make  haste.  The  vol¬ 
unteer  runs  harder  tha^  ever,  the  porter  drags  him 
into  the  station,  and  the  door  is  shut.” 

“  Is  there  nobody  else  ?  ”  I  asked  in  violent  ex¬ 
citement. 

“  Not  a  soul,  sir,  and  now  the  train  is  off.” 

“  And  are  you  sure  you ’ve  not  missed  any  one  ?  ” 

“  Quite  sure,  sir.” 

“  I  was  profoundly  disappointed,  and  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  puzzled  how  to  act.  Watching  the  station 
was,  for  the  present,  useless.  There  would  not  be 
another  train  until  eight  o’clock  at  night.  The  only 
chance  under  these  circumstances  seemed  to  be  the 
chance  of  finding  the  man  at  his  own  house.  Thither 
I  determined  to  go,  thinking  that  even  if  he  were 
not  there  I  might  obtain  some  information  from  the 
neighbors  which  might  prove  of  use.  I  got  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  house  and  its  situation  from  Martin, 
and  leaving  him  with  directions  still  to  keep  a  watch 
on  the  station,  ran  down  stairs,  and,  finding  the 
horse  I  had  ordered  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  went 
off  at  full  speed. 

The  horse  carried  me  so  well  that  in  a  very  short 
time  I  had  reached  the  little  clump  of  cottages  to 
which  I  had  been  directed,  and  one  of  which  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  murderer.  I  dismounted, 
and,  throwing  my  horse’s  bridle  on  the  palings  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  passed  along  the  little  path 
which  led  to  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  try  the 
latch.  The  door  was  locked.  Ixxiking  up  at  the 
windows,  —  there  were  but  two,  —  I  saw  that  they 
also  were  firmly  secured,  and  that  the  blinds  were 
down.  The  small  abode  had  a  deserted  look,  and  1 
felt  that  it  was  empty ;  but  I  knocked  loudly,  never¬ 
theless,  and  shook  the  door. 

The  noise  of  iny  arrival  and  of  my  knocking  at 
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length  dieturbed  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  appeared. 

“  Is  this  William  Mason’s  house  ?  ”  I  asked,  ad¬ 
dressing  one  of  them ;  an  old  man  who  looked  toler¬ 
ably  intelligent,  but  was  n’t. 

“  Yes,  sir.  But  he ’s  not  there  now.  He ’s  gone 
out,”  the  man  replied,  after  a  minute  or  two  devoted 
to  thought. 

“  (lone  out  ?  How  long  ago  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  man,  after  more  time  spent 
in  reflection,  “  I  should  think  it  was  about  half  an 
hour.” 

“  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  ” 

The  old  man  took  more  time'  than  ever  to  con¬ 
sider  this  question,  driving  me  almost  wild  with  his 
delay.  Then,  after  looking  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  station. 
I  was  already  on  horseback  again,  and  just  about  to 
move  off,  when  another  of  the  neighbors  interposed. 

“  I  do  think,”  said  this  one,  speaking,  if  possible, 
more  deliberately  than  the  other,  “  that  he  went  to 
his  drill.” 

“  Drill !  ”  I  cried.  “  What  drill  ?  ” 

“  AVby,  volunteer  drill,  to  be  sure.” 

“  What !  ”  I  screamed.  “  Was  he  a  volunteer  V  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  The  parson  he  requires  everybody  in 
his  employment  —  ” 

I  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  galloped  off,  as  fast 
as  my  horse  could  go,  to  the  railway  station.  I  saw 
it  all  now.  In  the  interval  during  which  we  had 
lost  sight  of  the  man  he  had  been  home,  and,  think¬ 
ing  that  a  change  of  costume  might  b.nllle  pursuit, 
had  assumed  the  volunteer  dress  as  the  best  disguise 
at  his  disposal. 

“  Does  any  one  here  remember  a  man  in  a  vol¬ 
unteer  uniform,  who  went  off  just  now  by  the  down 
train  ?  ”  This  was  my  inquiry,  addressed  to  the 
first  person  I  met  at  the  station,  —  a  porter,  who  re¬ 
ferred  me  to  the  station  clerk,  to  whom  I  put  the 
same  question.  This  man  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  at  once.  His  attention  had  been  particularly 
directed  to  this  volunteer  by  his  having  required 
change  for  a  five-pound  note  at  the  last  moment,  as 
the  train  was  going  to  start. 

“  For  what  place  did  he  take  his  ticket  ?  ” 

“  Bristol.” 

“  That  man  is  a  murderer,”  I  said,  “  and  must  be 
arrested.  If  you  telegraph  at  once  to  Bath,  the 
message  will  be  there  long  before  the  train,  and  he 
can  be  stopped.”  • 

And  so  this  terrible  experience  —  the  particulars 
of  which  I  have  related  just  as  they  occurred —  came 
to  an  end.  The  murderer  was  arrested  at  Bath, 
and  on  his  being  searched  the  hundred  pounds  — 
except  the  small  sum  which  he  had  expended  on 
his  railway  ticket  —  were  found  upon  him.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  in  all  points  overwhelming. 
The  body  of  poor  Mr.  Irwin  was  discovered  in  the 
little  wood.  1  myself  directed  the  search.  When 
it  w.as  concluded  I  wandered  away  to  the  willow 
pond  to  look  for  the  butterfly  net.  One  end  of  the 
stick  was  visible  above  the  water,  the  other  end 
being  sunk  by  the  weight  of  the  metal  ring  which 
was  attached  to  it. 

There  was  no  link  wanting  in  the  mass  of  proof. 
The  evidence  which  it  was  my  part  to  give  on  the 
trial  was  irresistible.  Great  attempts  were  made 
to  shake  it,  to  prove  that  I  might  easily  have  made 
a  mistake  of  identity ;  and  that  such  details  as  I  had 
described  could  not  have  been  visible  through  the 
telescope  at  such  a  distance.  Opticians  were  con¬ 


sulted  ;  experiments  were  made.  It  was  distinctly 
proved  that  it  was  really  possible  for  me  to  have 
seen  all  that  I  stated  I  had  seen ;  and  though  there 
was  much  discussion  raised  abrat  the  case,  and 
though  some  of  the  newsjiapers  took  it  up,  and 
urged  that  men’s  lives  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  whims  of  “  an  idle  gentleman  who  chose  to  spend 
his  afternoons  in  looking  out  of  window  through 
a  spyglass,”  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the 

Erisoner,  and  William  Mason  was  convicted  and 
anged. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  sufliciently  interested 
in  the  facts  of  this  case  to  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
poor  woman  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
commission  of  this  ghastly  crime  did  get  her  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  after  ml,  though  not  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Irwin. 
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[The  folloirinir  reminlacences  of  RoeKini,  bjr  Verdinand  Illller,  one 
of  the  ableit  uuaiciaoi  of  the  day,  will  be  nad  at  the  prenent  mo- 
meut  with  peculiar  interest.  They  exhibit  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  departed  maestro  in  a  very  happy  lijtht,  —  his  fresh¬ 
ness  and  {(eniaiity,  his  extraordinary  memory  and  vast  knowledge 
of  music,  and  that  absence  of  selQshness  ami  jealousy  which,  per¬ 
haps,  distinguished  him  even  mure  than  liis  wunderful  genius.  The 
conversations  which  are  here  commenced  wiil  be  cootinued  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.] 

I. 

In  the  autumn  of  18.55  a  happy  chance  led  me 
to  Trouville,  —  that  curious  mixture  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  bathing-place  and  the  tjuiet  country  town. 
Rossini,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  the  great  lion 
of  the  place,  and  the  object  of  the  most  universal 
and  extraordinary  attentions.  He  hod  only  to  show 
his  face  to  be  surrounded  by  the  best  and  hand¬ 
somest  people  in  the  place;  the  front  seats  at  the 
concerts  were  always  his ;  streets  were  named  after 
him,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  tailor’s  signboard  in  the 
principal  thoroughfare  bears,  or  bore,  the  name  of 
“  Cuiller,  Tailleur  de  Monsieur  G.  Rresini.” 

My  first  introduction  to  the  great  composer  was 
as  a  very  young  man  in  Paris.  Both  there  and  at 
Milan  I  saw  him  often,  and  was  always  treated  by 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration. 
During  my  three  weeks  at  Trouville  we  spent  most 
of  our  time  together.  We  promenaded  for  hours 
on  the  terrace  by  the  sea,  only  occa.sionally  sus¬ 
pending  our  walk  for  a  game  at  dominos.  But 
even  that  serious  occupation  hardly  interrupted  our 
conversation ;  and  Rossini  would  continue  through 
it  all  inexhaustible  in  his  stories  and  insatiable  in 
his  questions.  Our  chief  topic  was  music,  notwith¬ 
standing,  or  perhaps  because,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  good  piano,  I  was  able  to  play  to  him  but  seldom. 

Though  sixty-three  years  of  age,  his  features  were 
still  almost  unchanged.  It  would  he  difficult  to 
find  a  more  intelligent  face,  a  more  delicately  cut 
nose,  a  more  expressive  iflouth,  more  speaking  eyes, 
or  a  nobler  forehead.  There  was  a  southern  vivacity 
about  his  countenance  which  was  immensely  effec¬ 
tive  both  in  fun  and  in  c.^mest ;  and  inimitable  in 
irony,  anger,  or  drollery.  His  voice  was  no  less 
pleasant  than  flexible,  and  could  be  infinitely  sweet 
when  he  chose.  His  nature  was  the  most  sociable 
one  can  imagine,  and  he  never  tired  of  chatting  and 
talking,  or  —  often  more  difficult  still  —  of  listening. 
He  had  that  equanimity  characteristic  of  the  nations 
of  the  south,  —  for  old  or  young,  great  or  small,  al¬ 
ways  the  right  word,  and  always  the  same  demeanor 
to  all.  In  short,  he  had  one  of  those  happy  disposi¬ 
tions  in  which  everything  is  native  and  spontaneous, 
—  jiothing  forced.*  As  his  music,  so  was  he.  His 
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memory  was  prodigious,  and  his  knowledge  of  music 
and  musicians  —  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  other 
countries  —  far  greater  than  most  of  my  country¬ 
men  will  give  him  credit  for;  while  his  judgment 
always  seemed  to  me  perfectly  clear,  sensible,  and 
unbiassed,  and  ever  ready  to  be  convinced  by  ar¬ 
gument 

“  Those  terrible  newspaper  people  1  ”  cried  Ros¬ 
sini,  one  day ;  “  one  of  them  says  that  I  hate  rail¬ 
ways  almost  as  much  as  I  do  German  music.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  Besides  really  loving  the 
great  German  composers,  1  studied  them,  as  a  lad, 
of  my  orwn  accord,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them  better  and  better.  What  pleasure  1 
have  had  in  hearing  you  play  Bach !  ” 

“  I  certainly  have  never  played  his  glorious  music 
with  more  pleasure  than  when  playing  to  you.” 

“  What  a  colossal  creature  to  write  that  mass  of 
music  in  such  a  style  !  It  is  inconceivable.  What 
to  others  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  was  mere 
child’s  play  to  him.” 

“  Bach’s  portrait  is  splendid,”  began  Rossini  again, 
“  so  full  of  life  and  vigor.  He  must  surely  have  been 
a  great  player.” 

“  Yes.  He  is  said  to  have  improvised  things 
equal  to  those  which  the  best  com{K>sers  of  the  day 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  master,”  said  I. 

“  Are  his  works  much  performed  in  Germany  ?  ” 

“  !Not  so  much  as  they  should  be ;  but  still  a  good 
deal.” 

“  That  is  impossible  in  Italy,  and  now  more  so  than 
ever.  We  cannot  get  together  large  amateur  choirs 
as  you  do.  -  We  used  to  have  good  singers  in  our 
churches  and  chapels,  but  that  is  all  over  now. 
Since  Baini’s  death  even  the  Sistine  is  going  back¬ 
wards.  Apropos,  how  stands  the  question  about  the 
authenticity  of  Mosart’s  Requiem  f  Has  anything 
definite  been  discovered?” 

“  Nothing  new,”  said  I. 

“  Anyhow,  no  one  but  Mozart  wrote  the  Con/ufa- 
tis.  Is  n’t  it  grand  ?  And  the  solto  voce  at  the 
end  ?  What  modulations  !  I  always  had  a  liking 
for  sotlo  voce  in  a  chorus,  but  this  one  sends  a  cold 
chill  down  my  back.  Poor  Mozart  I  ” 

“  In  a  biography  which  concerns  you,  it  is  said 
that  Mozart  laughed  at  most  three  times  in  his  life. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  nonsense  ?  By  the  by, 
there  are  several  things  in  that  book  which  I  want 
to  ask  you  about.  For  instance,  is  it  true,  that,  after 
you  had  been  learning  a  short  time  with  Padre 
Mattei,  you  asked  him  if  you  knew  enough  to  write 
an  opera;  and,  on  bis  saying  Yes,  at  once  made 
ofi?” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I  had  studied  three  years  at 
the  Liceo  at  Bologna,  during  which  time  I  had  to 
support  myself  and  help  my  parents.  This  I  man¬ 
aged,  though  very  scantily.  I  accompanied  the  re¬ 
citatives  at  the  theatre  )tt  six  pauls  per  night.  I 
also  had  a  good  voice  and  sang  in  church.  Then, 
besides  my  exercises  for  Mattei,  I  used  to  write 
things  for  Zamboni  and  other  singers  to  introduce 
into  operas,  or  to  sing  at  concerts,  and  this  also 
brought  me  in  a  trifle.  When  I  had  got  through 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  I  asked  Mattei  what  f 
might  do  next  “  Pleinchant  and  canon  ”  was  his 
reply.  How  much  time  must  I  give  to  them? 
**  About  two  years.”  That  was  too  long  for  me,  so 
I  tokl  the  good  padre,  and  he  perfectly  understood, 
and  never  bore  me  a  grudge.  But  I  have  often  re¬ 
gretted  since  that  I  did  not  work  longer  with  him.” 

‘‘  I  suppose  you  had  written  a  great  many  things 
before  you  went  to  Mattei  ?  ”  , 


“  A  whole  opera,  Demetrio  t  Polibio,  which,  in  the 
list  of  my  works,  is  always  mentioned  later  because 
it  was  not  performed  till  after  some  of  my  other 
dramatic  attempts,  four  or  five  years  later.  I  con- 
posed  it  for  the  Mombelli  family,  not  even  knowing 
that  it  would  become  an  opera.  When  I  began 
studying  with  Mattei,  I  could  not  produce  anything 
for  months ;  I  trembled  over  every  bass  note,  and 
each  middle  part  made  me  shudder.  But  my  old 
courage  soon  returned.” 

“  Had  you  begun  music  at  Pesaro  ?  ” 

“I  left  Pesaro  in  my  earliest  childhood.  My 
father  was  town-trumpeter,  and  also  played  the  horn 
at  the  theatre ;  so  we  got  on  pretty  well  till  the 
French  arrived,  when  he  lost  his  place.  My  mother 
had  a  nice  voice,  and  made  use  of  it  to  save  us  from 
want,  and  so  we  left  Pesaro.  My  poor  mother! 
she  had  some  talent,  though  she  did  not  know  a 
note.  She  sang,  as  wo  say,  orecchiante,  purely  by 
ear,  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  case  with  eighty 
out  of  every  hundred  Italian  singers.” 

“  Inconceivable !  ” 

“  It  certainly  is  pretty  strong.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  learning  a  cavatina  by  humming  it  after  some¬ 
body,  but  how  they  manage  to  remember  the  middle 
parts  of  the  tuUis  is  a  riddle  to  me.” 

“  One  must  be  either  very  musical  or  very  unmusi¬ 
cal  ;  but  please  let  us  i*eturn  to  yourself.  Where 
did  you  begin  to  learn  music  ?  ” 

“  At  Bologna.  A  certain  Prinetti,  of  Novara, 
taught  me  the  spinet.  He  was  a  queer  fellow ; 
who  made  liquor,  gave  a  few  music-lessons,  and  so 
just  managed  to  rub  along.'  He  never  possessed  a 
bed,  but  slept  standing.  At  night  be  wrapped  his 
cloak  round  him,  leaned  against  the  wall  in  the 
corner  of  some  arcade,  and  slept.  The  watchmen 
knew  him  and  did  n’t  disturb  him.  Then  he  came 
to  me  very  early,  got  me  out  of  bed,  which  1  did  n’t 
at  all  like,  and  made  me  play.  Sometimes  he  had  n’t 
slept  enough,  and  used  to  go  off  standing,  whilst  I 
was  bard  at  work  at  my  spinet ;  but  I  always  took 
advantage  of  that,  and  crept  back  under  the  bed¬ 
clothes.  When  he  woke  and  found  me  there,  he 
was  quite  content  with  my  assuring  him  that,  while 
he  slept,  I  had  played  through  my  piece  without  any 
fiiults.  His  metho<l  was  by  no  means  the  newest; 
for  example,  he  made  me  play  the  scales  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger.” 

“  'That  did  you  as  little  harm  as  shirking  the 
canons.  But  who  else  taught  you  ?  ” 

“  A  certain  Angelo  'Tesei  taught  me  to  play  from 
figured  bass,  and  how  to  accompany,  and  m^e  me 
practise  solfeggi.  A  once  celebrated  tenor,  Babini, 
gave  me  more  advanced  lessons.” 

“  You  had  a  lovely  voice  ?  ” 

“  As  a  boy  I  sang  well,  and  I  once  played  the 
part  of  the  boy  in  Paer’s  Camilla.  But  that  was  my 
first  and  last  appearance.” 

“  Did  any  of  your  companions  at  the  Liceo  turn 
out  well  ?  ” 

The  first  year  which  I  spent  there  was  Morlac- 
chi’s  last,  and  my  third  year  was  Donizetti’s  first  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  that  Donizetti  was  a  pupil  of  Simon 
Mair’s  ?  ” 

“  He  tried  him  for  a  time,  but  his  real  musical 
education  was  acquired  at  Bologna;  and  that  he 
learned  to  some  purpose  no  one  will  deny.” 

II. 

“  Who  were  the  Mombelli  for  whom  you  wrote 
Demetrio  e  Polibio  f  ” 

Mombelli  was  a  first-rate  tenor,”  said  Rossini. 
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X  He  had  two  daughters,  one  soprano  and  the  other 
contralto ;  they  got  a  bass  to  complete  the  vocal 
quartette,  and  then,  without  farther  help,  gave  operas 
in  Bologna,  Milan,  and  other  places.  They  made 
their  first  appearance  at  Bologna  in  a  small  but  very 
fair  opera  of  Portogallo’s.” 

“  A  Portuguese  ?  ” 

No,  an  Italian.  He  was  not  without  talent,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  voice.  His  compcwitions 
were  much  in  favor  with  many  of  the  best  singers. 
My  first  wife,  Madame  Colbran,  had  about  forty  of 
his  things  in  her  repertoire.  The  way  in  which  I 
made  Mombelli’s  acquaintance  was  funny  enough. 
Though  but  a  boy  of  thirteen,  I  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer'of  the  fair  sex.  One  of  my  fair  friends  wished 
for  an  aria  out  of  an  opera  of  Mombelli’s.  I  went 
to  the  copyist,  but  he  would  n’t  hear  of  it.  Then  I 
tried  Mombclli  himself,  but  he  also  refused.  “  Very 
well,"  said  I ;  “  I  ’ll  hear  the  o^ra  again  to-night, 
and  then  write  out  whatever  I  like.’’  “  We  shall 
see,"  answered  Mombelli.  In  the  evening,  I  listened 
to  the  opera  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  wrote  out  a 
complete  pianoforte  copy,  which  I  carried  to  Mom¬ 
belli.  He  could  n’t  believe  it,  called  the  copyist  a 
rogue,  and  so  on.  “  If  you  can’t  give  me  credit  for 
that,”  said  I,  “  I  will  hear  it  a  few  more  times,  and 
then  write  out  the  full  score  before  your  own  eyes.” 
My  great  self-confidence,  in  this  case  perfectly  justi¬ 
fiable,  conquered  his  suspicion,  and  we  became  good 
friends.” 

“  I  have  often  witnessed  your  extraordinary 
memory;  but  to  put  a  whole  opera  on  paper  is 
quiet  marvellous.” 

“  Well,  it  was  not  a  score  like  Mozart’s  Figaro ; 
but  I  really  may  pride  myself  on  my  tremendous 
musical  memory  at  that  time.  As  a  young  man,  I 
could  have  accompanied  Haydn’s  Oratorios  without 
a  b^.  I  knew  the  whole  Creation  by  heart,  down 
to  the  smallest  recitative,  —  true,  I  had  played  it 
through  and  accompanied  it  often  enough.” 

“  But  to  return  to  Demelrio  e  PolUtio.  Mombelli 
asked  you,  then,  to  write  the  opera  ?  ” 

“  He  first  gave  me  the  words  for  a  duet,  then  for 
an  arietta,  and  paid  me  a  few  piastres  for  each,  so  as 
to  make  me  get  on  faster;  and  in  this  way  I  wrote 
my  first  opera  almost  without  knowing^  it.  Babini 
gave  me  plenty  of  good  advice  over  it  He  was 
violently  opposed  to  certain  figures  of  melody  then 
in  vowue,  and  used  every  effort  to  make  me  avoid 
them.”  .  . .  ,  ,  , 

“  I  remember  a  quartette  from  Deme^no  which  had 
a  certain  celebrity  when  I  was,  in  Italy,  add  was 
quoted  as  a  specimen  of  your  precocity.  When  the 
opera  was  put  on  the  stage,  did  you  do  anything 
more  to  it  ?  ”  . 

“No;  I  was  away;  Mombelli  brought  it  out  at 
Milan  without  my  knowledge.  The  thing  which 
astonished  people  so  much  in  that  quartette  was  its 
ending  with  a  sort  of  exclamation  from  all  the 
voices,  instead  of  the  usual  close.  A  duet  out  of  it 
was  much  sung  for  a  long  time  :  it  was  very  easy, 
and  that  is  the  chief  thing.” 

“  It  is  strange  that  with  your  beautiful  voice  you 
never  thought  of  being  a  sin^r.” 

“I  thought  of  nothing  else,  my  friend;  but  I 
wanted  to  learn  music  more  thoroughly  than  most 
of  the  singers  I  met.  I  found  it  easy  at  an  early 
age,  and  got  a  place  as  maestro  al  cembalo;  my 
first  attempts  at  composition  were  favorably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  so  I  took  to  it  almost  by  chance,  and 
stuck  to  it,  though  I  could  always  see  how  far  better 
singers  were  paid  than  composers.” 


“  No  doubt  of  that.  Beethoven  barely  got  as 
much  for  all  his  works  as  they  give  Cruvelli  every 
year  at  the  Grand  Opera.” 

“  It  had  not  then  reached  such  an  insane  pitch ; 
but  the  difference  was  the  same ;  where  the  com¬ 
poser  earned  fifty  ducats,  the  singer  would  get  a 
thousand,”  said  Kossini,  angrily.  “  I  confess  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  over  this  injustice,  and 
have  often  vented  my  ill-temper  about  it  to  the 
singers.  ‘  You  are  a  good-for-nothing  set,’  I  said  to 
them ;  ‘  you  can’t  even  sing  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
yet  in  one  night  you  earn  more  than  I  get  for  a 
whole  score.’  But  what ’s  one  to  do  ?  The  Ger¬ 
man  composers  are  no  better  off.” 

“Not  a  bit  But  they  get  posts  which,  if  not 
brilliantly  paid,  are  enough  to  keep  them  from 
actual  want  No  German  has  yet  been  able  to  live 
on  bis  operas.  But  in  Italy  such  matters  seem  to 
have  improved.” 

“  Decidedly.  The  early  Italian  composers  had  to 
write  God  knows  how  many  operas  merely  to  gain  a 
scanty  existence.  It  was  much  the  same  with  me 
before  I  got  my  appointment  with  Barbaja.” 

“  Was  n’t  Tancredi  your  first  opera  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world  ?  How  much  did  you  get  for  it  ?  ” 
“  Five  hundred  francs.  And  when  I  wrote  Semi- 
ramide,  my  last  Italian  opera,  at  Venice,  and  stipu¬ 
lated  for  6,000  francs,  not  only  the  manager,  but  the 
whole  public,  regarded  me  as  a  thief.” 

“  It ’s  a  consolation  to  think  that  singers,  man¬ 
agers,  and  publishers  have  all  grown  rich  through 
you.” 

“  A  fine  consolation.  Excepting  during  my  stay 
in  England  I  never  earned  enough  by  music  to 
enable  me  to  put  by  anything.  And  in  London  it 
was  not  as  a  composer  that  I  made  money,  but  as  an 
accompanyist.” 

“  Still,  that  was  because  you  were  a  celebrated 
composer.” 

“  That  was  what  they  said  to  make  me  do  it.” 

“  It  may  have  been  prejudice,  but  I  had  a  kind  of 
repugnance  to  taking  money  for  accompanying  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  I  did  it  nowhere  but  in  London. 
All  they  wanted  was  to  see  my  nose  and  hear  my 
wife.  I  had  fixed  the  rather  high  price  of  fifty  pounds 
for  our  attendance  at  soirees,  and  as  we  went  to 
about  sixty  it  was  worth  the  trouble.  But  in  Lon¬ 
don  musicians  do  anything  for  money,  and  1  had 
some  (jueer  experiences.  For  instance,  the  first 
time  I  accompanied  at  one  of  these  soirees,  they  told 
me  that  Puzzi  the  horn-player  and  Dragonetti  the 
contra-bassist  were  to  be  there.  Of  course  I  thought 
they  would  play  solos ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  were  to  help  me  to  accompany !  “  Have  you 
got  your  parts  for  all  these  pieces  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  I 
should  think  not,”  was  the  answer ;  “  we  get  well 
paid,  and  play  whatever  we  like.”  However,  such 
improvised  instrumentation  seemed  to  me  rather  too 
dangerous,  so  I  begged  Dragonetti  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  a  few  pizzicatos  when  I  gave  him  the  wink, 
and  Puzzi  merely  to  put  in  a  few  notes  at  the  end, 
which,  being  a  good  musician,  he  easily  managed. 
So  it  all  went  off  smoothly,  and  every  one  was 
pleased.” 

“  I  knew  a  man  in  London,”  continued  he,  “  who 
made  a  great  fortune  by  teaching  singing  and  music. 
He  played  the  flute  wretchedly,  and  that  was  all  he 
could  do.  Another  man,  tremendously  run  after  as 
a  singing-master,  did  n’t  even  know  his  notes.  He 
kept  an  accompanyist,  who  drummed  into  him  all 
the  pieces  he  taught  and  accompanied  them  at  the 
lesson  ;  but  then  he  had  a  good  voice.” 
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**  Don’t  you  find  that  a  really  good  singing-madter 
ii  very  seldom  to  bo  met  with  r  ” 

Most  of  the  famous  singers  of  our  time,  like  Ru- 
bini  and  Pasta,  owe  their  talent  more  to  nature  than 
to  hard  work.  The  real  art  dei  bel  Canto  ceased 
with  the  Castrati ;  though  one  certainly  would 
not  wish  them  back  again.  To  these  people  their 
art  was  necessarily  everything ;  and  they  devoted 
themselves  with  the  most  intense  application  and 
untiring  care  to  their  own  development.  They  al¬ 
ways  bwame  thorough  musicians,  and  when  their 
voices  failed  were  capital  teachers.” 


GRIM  FEMALES. 

Almost  all  histories  and  mythologies  embody  the 
idea  of  a  race  of  grim  females.  Whether  as  fabu¬ 
lous  and  complex  monsters,  like  the  Sphinx  and  the 
Harpies,  or  in  the  more  human  forms  of  the  Fates 
and  the  Furies,  unBe.\ed  women  have  been  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  and  to  be  accept^  among  the  stranger 
manifestations  of  human  life.  Yet  it  is  hanl  to 
understand  why  they  should  exist  at  all.  As  moral 
“  sports,”  extravagances,  exaggerations,  they  are  so 
far  interesting  to  the  anthropologist ;  but  as  women 
with  definite  duties  and  6xed  functions  nothing  can 
be  less  admirable.  They  are  even  worse  than  effemi¬ 
nate  men,  —  which  is  saying  everything.  The  grim 
female  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mas¬ 
culine  woman,  for  they  are  by  no  means  essentially 
the  same,  though  the  types  may  run  into  eaeh  other, 
and  sometimes  ilo.  But  the  masculine  woman,  if 
not  grim,  but  only  Amazonian,  has  often  much  that 
is  fine  and  beautiful  in  her,  as  we  see  in  her  great 
prototype  Pallas  Athene ;  hut  the  grim  female  pur 
gang  is  never  noble,  never  beautiful ;  and  the  only 
meaning  of  her  existence  —  the  only  mission  she 
seems  sent  into  the  world  to  fulfil  —  is  that  of 
serving  as  a  warning  to  the  young  as  to  what  to 
avoid.  The  grim  female  is  not  necessarily  an  old 
maid,  as  would  appear  likely  at  first  sight  We 
find  her  of  all  conilitions  indifferently,  —  as  maid, 
wife,  widow,  ns  mother  and  childless  alike,  —  and 
we  do  not  find  that  her  condition  in  any  way  affects 
her  character.  If  she  is  born  grim,  she  remains 
grim  to  the  end  ;  and  neither  marriage  nor  mother¬ 
hood  modifies  her.  The  grim  female  of  novelists  is 
generally  an  old  maid ;  but  a  caricature  painted  in 
the  broadest  lines  and  fiom  the  outsides  of  things. 
She  is  emphatically  an  odd  woman  ;  odd  in  her 
dress,  her  mode,  her  state.  She  wean  a  flapping 
cap,  skimpy  skirts,  and  rusty  brown  mittens  on  her 
bony  hands ;  she  has  a  passionate  aversion  to  men 
and  matrimony;  and  she  lives  qneerly  behind  a 
barricaded  house  door,  with  a  small  slavey,  or  an 
elderly  female  afflicted  with  deafness,  to  do  her 
work  and  bear  the  brunt  of  her  temper.  But  she  is 
alwa}  s  odd,  and  unmarried,  and  unfashionable,  and 
unlike  everybody  else,  and  could  never  be  mistaken 
for  an  ordinary  woman  from  the  first  moment  when 
she  appears  on  the  page  to  the  last  paragraph  of  her 
existence. 

Now  the  grim  female  of  real  life  may  be  one  of  the 
most  conventional  of  her  sex ;  in  fact,  she  generally  is 
one  of  the  most  conventional  of  her  sex ;  she  is  one 
who  rules  her  househohl  with  a  rod  of  iron  carefully 
wrought  after  the  pattern  of  her  neighbors’  rods,  and 
to  whom  a  dish  set  awrv',  or  the  second-best  china 
instead  of  the  best,  counts  for  as  great  a  moral  de¬ 
linquency  in  her  servants  as  a  breach  of  one  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  She  is  a  woman  who  regards 


being  out  of  the  fashion  or  foremost  in  the  fashion, 
as  equally  reprehensible,  and  to  whom  dress  is 
among  the  most  important  matters  of  life.  Where¬ 
fore  she  is  notorious  for  a  certain  grim  grandeur  of 
style,  as  one  who  respects  herself  by  her  clothes,  and 
is  known  among  other  women  as  possessing  handsome 
lace  and  costly  velvet  in  profusion.  Are  not  lace 
and  velvet  de  rigueur  for  women  of  condition  ?  and 
what  is  the  grim  female  but  the  embodiment  of  the 
“  rigor  of  the  game  ”  in  all  matters  ?  Therefore  she 
clothes  herself  sumptuously,  without  elegance  or 
taste,  and  would  as  soon  be  seen  abroad  in  her 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  as  without  her  character- 
istie  heavy  velvet  mantle  or  rustling  silk  gown.  But 
the  artist’s  little  wife,  in  her  fresh  muslin  and  nice 
admixture  of  colors,  sails  round  her  for  grace  and 
beauty  at  about  one-twentieth  part  of  what  the  grim 
female's  stately  ugliness  has  cost. 

One  characteristic  of  the  grim  female  is  her  want 
of  any  of  the  womanly  passion  for  children.  She 
may  have  so  much  maternal  instinct  perverted  as  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  a  dog  or  two,  a  cat,  or 
maybe  a  cockatoo ;  but  she  has  no  real  aflection  for 
children,  no  comprehension  of  child  nature,  and  the 
“  sublime  nonsense  ”  of  the  nursery  is  a  thing  un¬ 
known  to  her  from  first  to  last.  If  she  has  children 
of  her  own,  she  treats  them  in  a  hard  wooden  way 
that  has  nothing  of  the  ideal  mother  about  it 

She  generally  sees  that  they  are  properly  cared 
for,  because  she  is  a  disciplinarian ;  but  though  she 
is  inexorable  on  the  score  of  cohl  baths  and  “  no 
trash,”  she  never  condescends  to  the  weakness  of 
love.  If  her  little  ones  are  sick,  they  are  set  aside 
and  dosed  until  they  are  well ;  if  they  are  naughty, 
they  are  punished  ;  but  they  never  know  those  mo¬ 
ments  of  tender  indulgence  whicli  help  them  over  a 
period  of  indisposition  not  severe  enough  for  actual 
doctoring,  yet  throwing  them  out  of  gear,  and  in¬ 
ducing  a  spell  of  what  ignorance  calls  naughtiness. 
Rhadamanthus  was  a  weakling  compared  to  the  grim 
female  in  her  nursery ;  and  what  ^e  is  in  her  nur¬ 
sery  she  continues  to  be  in  the  school-room,  and  the 
drawing-room  to  follow.  Her  children  are  always 
causes  of  annoyance  to  the  grim  female,  and  the 
first  stirrings  of  individuality,  the  first  half-uncon¬ 
scious  trials  of  their  young  strength,  are  oflences 
she  cannot  away  with.  Children  and  inferiors  they 
are  in  her  eyes,  even  when  grown  up  and  married ; 
and  she  exacts  from  them  the  humility  and  defer¬ 
ence  of  their  lower  condition.  Hence  she  is  one 
to  whom  the  present  generation  is  undeniably  worse 
than  the  past,  one  who  groans  over  the  follies  and 
shortcomings  of  the  tidies,  and  who  thinks  that  good 
conduct  died  out  with  her  own  youth,  and  that  it  is 
not  likely,  by  the  look  of  things,  to  be  restored. 
In  fact,  youth  itself  is  the  root  and  basis  of  olfence ; 
and  if  she  coerces  children,  she  tyrannizes  over  girls 
and  snobs  young  men  with  a  quite  impartial  hand. 

The  grim  female  is  not  necessarily  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  or  a  learned  woman,  like  those  who 
wear  spectacles,  go  to  scientific  meetings,  and  are 
great  in  the  classics  and  the  ’ologiea  She  may  lie 
of  the  emancipated  class ;  it  all  depends  on  chance  ; 
and  a  grim  female,  when  of  the  emancipated,  is  a 
very  formidable  person  indeeil.  But  she  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  these.  On  the  contrary,  part  of 
her  very  grimness  comes  from  her  intense  conserva¬ 
tism  and  uncompromising  conventionality.  Nothing 
is  so  abhorrent  to  her  as  innovation  or  novelty  in 
Hiiy  shape.  She  does  not  hold  with  any  one  out  of 
the  narrowest  groove  of  respectable  beliefs,  in  what 
direction  soever  the  diverging  lino  may  go.  A  Ro- 
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manist  or  a  Baptist,  a  Jew  or  or  an  in6(lel,  it  is  all 
one  to  her ;  each  is  equally  ■  dreadful  to  her,  and 
eternally  foredoomed.  She  is  of  the  orthodox 
Church,  without  falJals ;  as  far  remored  from  Ritu¬ 
alism  as  she  is  from  ranting,  and  demanding  for  her- 
mlf  that  infallibility  of  judgment  and  absolute  pos¬ 
session  of  the  truth  which  she  denies  to  the  Pope 
and  all  his  cardinals.  Beware  how  you  broach 
new  doctrines  in  her  presence.  She  has  been  known 
before  now  to  abjure  her  nearest  relatives  for  no 
greater  moral  lapse  than  a  weak  belief  in  globules ; 
while  as  for  anything  like  graver  aberrations,  say  on 
the  ape  theory  or  on  the  plurality  of  races,  on  his¬ 
torical  religion  or  on  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  she  has  no  toleration  whatever.  If  the  Smith- 
field  fires  existed  at  the  present  day,  the  grim  female 
would  be  the  first  to  light  the  fagots.  It  is  all  the 
same  if  she  belongs  to  any  Dissenting  persuasion, 
part  of  her  grimness  coming  from  her  intolerance, 
and  her  own  beliefs  being  simply  the  springboard  on 
which  she  stands. 

Many  causes  produce  the  grim  female.  It  may  be 
that  she  is  nim  from  social  pride,  as  well  as  from 
natural  hardness.  If  she  has  been  used  to  live  with 
people  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  considers  her 
inferiors,  she  will  probably  queen  it  over  them  in  a 
very  unmistakable  manner.  The  prelatic  blood  is 
renowned  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  a  bishops 
daughter,  or  an  archbishop’s  grand-daughter,  or 
Mrs.  Proudie,  prelatic  by  marriage  only,  if  of  the 
grim  class,  is  one  of  the  grimmest  of  her  class.  The 
halo  of  sanctity  round  the  mitre  and  crozier  will  be 
greater  in  her  eyes  than  the  glitter  of  the  strawberry- 
leaves,  and  she  halds  herself  consecrated  by  her 
birth  to  the  understanding  of  every  moral  question, 
and  specially  to  the  final  settlement  of  every  tough 
theological  position. 

Or  she  may  be  grim  because  of  her  isolation  and 
meagre  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large ;  such  as 
she  is  found  in  the  remoter  districts.  This  kind 
comes  into  the  exceptional  or  novelist’s  class,  and  is 
often  more  masculine  than  grim.  These  are  the 
women  who  hunt  and  fish  and  shoot  like  men, 
and  who  may  be  found  in  all  weathers  wander¬ 
ing  alone  about  the  mountains  in  short  petticoats 
and  spatterdashes,  —  women  who  affect  to  be  essen- 
tiall  mannish  in  person,  habits,  and  attire,  and  who 
may  be  quite  jolly,  easy-going  fellows  in  their  own 
way,  or  else  grim  and  trenchant.,  as  nature  or  the 
fit  takes  them.  'This  is  a  kind  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  country  places  among  the  higher  class  of  resident 
ladies ;  ladies  who  are  so  highly  placed  locally  that 
they  can  afford  to  disregard  public  opinion,  and  who 
are  so  independent  by  disposition  that  they  natural¬ 
ly  go  off  to  the  mAnly  side,  and  make  themselves  bad 
imitations  as  the  best  they  can  do. 

The  grim  female  tries  her  strength  with  all  new¬ 
comers.  She  is  like  one  of  the  giants  or  black 
knights  of  old  romance,  who  lived  in  castles  or  caves, 
whence  they  pounced  like  tigers  on  all  passers-by, 
and  either  wrung  their  necks  if  they  conquered,  or 
retreated,  howling,  if  discomfited.  This  is  what  the 
grim  female  does  in  her  degree.  She  dashes  on  all 
who  are  presented  to  her,  and  has  a  passage  of  arms 
as  the  first  act  of  the  new  drama.  It  her  opponents 
yield  out  of  timidity  or  good-breeding,  or  perhaps 
from  not  nnderstanding  the  warlike  nature  of  the 
encounter,  she  puts  her  foot  on  them  forthwith,  and 
ignominiously  crushes  them;  if  they  defy  her,  and 
give  her  bmik  blow  for  blow,  ten  to  one  she  cuts 
them,  and  becomes  their  enemy  forever  after.  For 
she  has  not  breadth  enough  to  m  magnanimous,  and 


the  one  thing  she  never  forgives  is  successful  opposi¬ 
tion.  Very  grim  is  she  in  the  presence  of  human 
weakness,  moral  and  physical. 

Woe  to  that  unhappy  maid  of  hers  who  has 
slipped  on  the  narrow  path  of  prudence !  She  will 
bo  turned  out  to  perish  with  no  more  compunction 
than  if  she  were  a  black  beetle  to  be  swept  out  of 
the  way.  As  a  nurse  the  grim  female  is  precise, 
punctual,  but  inexorable.  She  would  give  the  pa¬ 
tient  a  fit  of  nervous  hysterics  that  would  throw  him 
back  for  a  week,  rather  than  allow  him  five  minutes’ 
grace  in  the  matter  of  a  painful  operation  or  a  nau¬ 
seous  draught  Without  variableness  or  weakness 
herself,  she  cannot  endure  it  in  others,  and  whoso¬ 
ever  comes  under  her  hand  must  be  content  to  re¬ 
main  in  shape,  and  to  keep  well  braced  up  to  the 
utmost  rigidity  of  duty.  If  she  had  to  lose  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  she  would  go  to  her  trouble  like  a  Trojan ; 
and  why  not  others?  She  would  merely  tighten 
her  lips  and  hold  her  breath,  and  then  would  sit 
down  to  let  herself  be  hacked  and  mangled  without 
a  groan  or  a  word.  To  judge  of  her  by  the  notice 
given  of  her  in  her  sister’s  life,  Emily  Bronte  was  of 
the  grim  class,  and  about  the  grimmest  for  her  age 
and  state  that  could  well  be  found.  Had  she  livra, 
and  lived  unsoftened,  she  would  have  been  one  un¬ 
broken  mass  of  iron  and  granite,  without  a  soft  spot 
anywhere.  Her  very  love  was  fiercer  than  other 
women’s  hate  ;  her  strength  was  more  terrible  than 
a  man’s  anger,  and  her  passions  were  as  fiery  as  fur¬ 
nace  flames.  Of  all  the  examples  we  could  cite, 
she  seems  about  the  fittest  for  our  model. 

A  grim  female  has  no  mercy.  She  may  be  jusl, 
but  if  she  is  so  it  is  in  a  hard  uncompromising  way 
that  makes  her  justice  worse  than  others’  partiality. 
For  justice  can  be  sad,  even  if  unwavering ;  and  the 
grim  female  is  never  sad,  how  painful  soever  the  work 
on  hand  and  the  sentence  to  be  executed.  Neither 
is  she  gay ;  for  she  is  not  plastic  enough  to  be  either 
one  or  the  other.  She  is  run  into  an  iron  mould, 
where  her  nature  is  compressed  as  in  a  vice,  and  she 
allows  of  no  expansion,  no  lipping  over,  no  bursting 
of  bounds  anyhow.  What  would  become  of  ns  if  all 
our  women  were  like  her?  Without  any  of  the 
little  female  weaknesses  at  which  we  have  our  laugh, 
and  yet  which  we  do  not  wholly  dislike,  —  without 
any  of  the  pretty  coaxing  ways  which  we  know  warp 
our  better  judgment  and  take  us  out  of  the  strict 
course ;  and  yet  how  pleasant  that  warping  process 
is  !  —  without  any  even  of  the  transient  petulances 
which  gives  so  much  light  and  shade  to  a  woman’s 
character,  the  grim  female  stands  like  an  old-world 
frorgon,  turning  living  flesh  and  blood  to  stone. 
When  we  look  at  her,  we  are  inclined  to  forgive  all 
the  smallness  and  silliness  which  sometimes  vex  us 
in  the  ordinary  woman,  and  to  think  that  there  are 
worse  things  than  the  love  of  dress  for  which  we  so 
often  reproach  our  wives  and  daughters ;  that  flirt¬ 
ing  —  which  is  reprehensible,  no  doubt  —  might  be 
exchanged  for  something  even  more  reprehensible ; 
and  that  vanity  of  the  giggling,  coquettish  kind, 
though  to  be  steadily  discouraged  and  sternly  re¬ 
proved,  is  not  quite  the  worst  feminine  thing  after 
all.  Surely  not  I —  a  grim  female  who  cannot  flirt 
nor  giggle,  nor  cry  and  kiss  and  make  up  when 
scolded,  is  far  away  a  worse  kind  of  thing  %han  a 
feather-headed  little  puss  who  is  always  doing  wrong 
by  reason  of  her  foolish  brain,  but  who  manages 
somehow  to  pull  herself  right  because  of  her  loving 
heart.  Weak  women,  vain  women,  affected  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  whole  class  of  silly  women,  whatever 
the  specialty  of  silliness  exhilnted,  are  tiresome 
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enouffh.  Heaven  knows ;  but  unsatisfactory  as  they 
are,  they  are  better  than  the  grim  female,  —  that 
woman  of  no  sex,  born  without  softness  or  sympathy, 
and  living  without  pity  and  without  love. 


RAWDON’S  RAID. 

A  STORY  OF  THB  BROW. 

I.  —  IN  THE  LOOSE-UOX. 

The  ancient  hostler  of  “  The  Jocelyn  Arms  ”  led 
the  way  across  the  hard*frozen  stable-yard  to  the 
loose-box  in  the  corner;  the  two  men  from  the 
Court  followed. 

“  Fyle  have  gone  out.  Major,”  old  Spavin  Runted 
to  the  elder  of  the  pair ;  “  but  he  said 't  were  likely 
you ’d  be  down  to  see  the  mare ;  and  so  he  left  the 
key  with  me.” 

“  All  right  I  ”  the  Major  nodded  between  two  little 
blue  clouds  of  Cavendish.  “Yes;  I’ve  brought 
down  Mr.  Jocelyn  to  look  at  her.  Let  Fyle  know 
I ’m  here  when  he  comes  back,  —  will  you  V  ”  he  added 
when  the  old  man  had  unlocked  the  creaking  door. 

Mr.  Spavin  took  the  hint  and  his  departure.  The 
Major  and  his  fiiend,  Dick  Jocelyn,  passed  into  the 
well-warmed  and  littered  loose-box. 

“  There  she  is,  Dick  !  ”  the  mare’s  owner  remarked, 
when  the  biting  breath  of  that  bitter  winter’s  day 
bad  been  shut  out  once  more ;  “  there  she  is  1  Worth 
coming  here  to  look  at,  —  ain’t  she  ?  ” 

Dick  Jocelyn,  usually  a  man  of  few  words,  wagged 
his  handsome  head  aflirmatively.  The  mare  was 
Aibbing  hers,  with  a  low  whinning  of  delight  against 
the  Major’s  shoulder. 

“ Ah  1  Lucia,  mia  Bella”  Rawdon  Daringham 
apostrophized’  bis  pet,  patting  her  glossy  neck; 
“  you  ’ll  show  them  the  way  to-night,  —  won’t  you  ‘i*  ” 

Lucia  dropped  her  ears,  and  whinnied  again  for 
answer.  The  Hussar  looked  meaningly  in  his  com¬ 
panion’s  face  as  he  whistled  a  bar  of  “  Young  Loch- 
invar.”  Dick  Jocelyn  seemed  to  understand,  and 
responded  with  an  eloquent  grin. 

Then,  from  sheer  habit,  the  two  fell  to  discussing 
the  mare’s  points  for  the  next  five  minutes,  offering 
sacrifice,  as  it  were,  to  the  ffenius  loci  For  both 
were  thinking  about  a  very  different  matter  all  the 
time.  At  last  they  made  an  .end  of  that,  and  were 
standing,  the  one  leaning  against  the  manger,  the 
other  against  the  wall,  meeting  each  other’s  eyes,  very 
much  hke  a  pair  of  Augurs. 

“  Weill”  Dick  Jocelyn  said,  breaking  the  silence 
with  rather  an  injured  air  at  its  being  left  to  his 
taciturn  self  to  break  it ;  “  you  ’ll  have  to  do  it,  you 
knowl” 

“  I  think  so,”  Daringham  responded ;  “  shortest 
way,  and  best  way  too.  She  could  n’t  stand  an¬ 
other  week  of  this  tutor's  persecution.  And  I  don’t 
see  how  else  I ’m  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  unless  I  have  a 
row  with  him,  which  would  bo  a  bore,  and  might 
do  no  good  after  all.” 

“  M^e  it  all  the  worse  1  ”  Dick  afiirmed.  “  Jeff 
would  n’t  fight  you,  you  know ;  and  he ’d  simply 
take  it  out  of  her,  the  cad  I  ” 

Daringham’s  dark  face  grew  darker,  and  his  teeth 
closed  ominously  hard  on  the  thick  gray  amber  be- 
tweenithem. 

“  I  know  that,”  he  said ;  “  I  know  that,  Dick. 
'That ’s  what  has  made  me  quiet  with  the  fellow  so 
long.  But  that  was  before  1  knew  she  hated  him, 
and  —  you  understand  ‘I  ” 

Jocelyn  nodded.  The  other  went  on. 

“  Now  it ’s  different.  I ’ve  a  right  now  to  inter¬ 


fere  If  he  annoys  her ;  and  I  mean  to,  once  for  alL 
Only,  as  you  say,  the  'man  won’t  fight ;  and  I  shall 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  revenge  himself  on  her. 


Dick  signified  assent  in  his  favorite  fashion. 

“  Of  course,”  Daringham  continued,  “  I ’m  sorry 
to  cause  any  annoyance  to  Lady  Hope ;  to  have  to 
upset  her  plans,  and  deprive  her  of  her  chosen 
beau-Jils ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  don’t  see 
what  else  we  ’re  to  do,  your  cousin  and  I.  Lady 
Hope,  you  know,  does  me  the  honor  to  hate  me 
very  corillally.  Natural  enough  she  should  when 
Mr.  Marsden  is  her  standard  of  perfection.  I  should 
have,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  no  chance  whatever 
of  winning  in  the  usual  way.  Now  I  happen  to  have 
set  my  heart  on  winning  this  time,  Marsden  or  no 
Marsden ;  and  I  simply  mean  to  adopt  my  lady’s 
motto,  ‘  Every  one  for  himself,’  and  act  accordingly.” 

Rawdon  pointed  his  words  by  a  few  more  bars  of 
“  Young  Lochinvar,”  while  he  knocked  the  tobacco- 
ash  from  the  brown  meerschaum  bowl. 

“Fancy  I  see  the  ‘puirfulish  bridegroom’s ’  ex¬ 
pressive  countenance  when  he  discovers  you’ve 
bolted !  ”  the  grinning  Dick  felt  constrained  to  say. 

“  It  was  a  simply  heavenly  idea  of  mine,  this  !  ” 

He  chuckled  fondly  over  the  “  heavenly  idea,”  and 
the  vision  he  had  conjured  up,  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then,  relaping  into  his  wonted  impassability  of 
demeanor,  he  inquired ;  — 

“  To-night,  eh  V  ” 

“  That  depends,”  the  other  answered,  “  on  Fyle’s 
report.  I ’ve  sent  him  over  to  the  Ashbridge  Sta¬ 
tion  to  know  if  they  will  try  and  get  the  Paris  Mail 
through  to-night.  The  line ’s  blocked  heavily  be¬ 
tween  Ashbridge  and  Dover ;  but  as  they ’ve  been 
at  work  for  the  last  two  days,  and  there  has  been 
no  wind  to-day  to  make  a  fresh  drift,  there  is  just 
the  chance  they  will  manage  it.  If  they  do,  we  ’re 
all  right ;  if  they  don’t,  partie  remise,  that ’s  all  I  ” 

“  You  ’re  a  jolly  cool  hand,  Don  !  ”  Dick  muttered, 
admiringly.  “  Said  anything  to  her  yet  ?  ” 

“  Not  advisable  till  I’ve  seen  Fyle.  No  use  in 
troubling  Lor  before  her  time,  poor  child  !  But  I ’ve 
had  a  little  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Fan- 
chon,  who  quite  understands  what  she ’s  got  to  do, 
and  will  be  only  too  delighted  to  do  it.  The  notion 
of  a  trip  to  Paris  won  her  at  once.”  ! 

“  Good  girl  that,”  observed  Dick ;  “  bates  old  ,Teff  | 
like  poison  too.” 

“  Most  women  generally  do  manage  to  hate  Mr. 
Marsden,  somehow,”  Rawdon  responded,  “  like  most 
men.  Well,  Fanchon  is  all  right,  and  will  see  about 
the  baggage,  phe  ’ll  join  us  at  Ashbridge  under 
Fyle’s  escort,  if  the  business  is  to  be  done  to-night.” 

“  And  the  way  we  arranged  hdids  good  ?  ” 

“  Barring  accidents  or  anything  unforeseen  In 
Fyle’s  report  presently,  —  yes.  There ’s  some  one 
riding  into  the  yard  now.  He ’s  come  back,  I  dare 
say.” 

The  Major  pushed  open  the  door  and  looked  out. 

“  I  thought  so,  Dick,”  be  said.  “  Here  he  is. 

A  man  in  a  groom’s  undress,  with  “  soldier  ” 
stamped  upon  him  unmistakably,  was  swinging  him¬ 
self  ofi'his  horse,  and  bawling  for  Mr.  Spavin. 

“  Here,  Fyle !  ”  Rawdon  called,  as  the  ancient 
hostler  came  shivering  and  shambling  out  of  the  j 
warm  tap-room,  and  took  the  hussar’s  bridle.  Mr. 
Fyle  turned,  made  his  appearance  in  Lucia’s  loose- 
box  the  next  minute,  and,  subsequently,  his  soldier¬ 
like  report.  The  line  would  be  clear  enough  of 
snow,  the  Ashbridge  station-master  had  told  him,  by 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning  to  admit  of  an  at- 
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tempt,  at  all  eventa,  being  made  to  get  the  long 
delayed  Paris  Mail  through  to  Dover,  supposing,  of 
course,  no  fresh  fall  took  place  and  no  wind  came 
on  to  occasion  a  fresh  drift.  The  Mail  was  expected 
in  such  case  to  reach  Ashbridge  about  four  a.m.  ; 
and  Mr.  Fyle  had  taken  upon  himself  to  secure  a 
compartment  for  his  master.  Below  Ashbridge  the 
rails  were  reported  free;  so  that  if  the  train  got  as 
far  as  that  station  there  was  no  likelihood  of  its 
being  blocked  up  again  further  on. 

On  this  Mr.  Fyle  had  certain  orders  given  him ; 
and  then  Rawdon  Daringbam,  Major  of  “  Ours,”  and 
his  friend,  Dick  Jocelyn  the  Guardsman,  walked, 
talking  rather  earnestly  togetlier,  through  the  strag¬ 
gling  street  of  the  little  Kentish  village  where  the  last 
red  rays  of  the  wintry  afternoon  sun  were  gleaming 
on  frosted  window-panes,  and  so  through  the  lower 
lodge-gates  and  the  long  avenue  of  snow-draped 
elms  back  to  Dane  Court. 

E.’c-private  John  Fyle  watched  them  a  brief  while, 
stroking  his  mustache  as  he  had  seen  his  master 
stroke  his. 

“  Ah !  ”  he  thought  aloud,  as  he  turned  away ; 
“that’s  the  Major’s  little  game,  —  is  it'/  And  a 
very  pretty  little  game  too !  ” 

II.  —  HEULB  X  8EULE. 

“  Hilda !  You  love  him  ?  ” 

“  O  Helen  !  ” 

Miss  Jocelyn’s  confession  in  two  words,  made  with 
such  a  piteous  little  sigh,  such  a  telltale  hiding  of  a 
blush-rose  face  in  her  confessors  lap !  The  said  con¬ 
fessor  looked  grave,  but  stroked  the  penitent’s  fair 
hair  fondly  and  forgivingly  enough,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  space  in  that  little 
chamber  where  the  cousins  sat  that  wintry  gloaming 
over  the  log-fire.  Cousin  Helen’s  room,  they  called 
it  at  Dane  Court.  It  looked  over  the  lawn  upon 
the  park  and  the  great  elms  of  the  Long  Avenue, 
up  which  Dick  Jocelyn  and  his  friend  were  walking 
just  then,  after  their  visit  to  Lucia’s  loose-box. 

It  was  of  one  of  those  two  out  there  in  the  snow 
that  Helen  Carew  and  Hilda  Jocelyn  had  been 
talking  for  the  last  half-hour,  till  their  talk  had 
ended  in  that  last  question  and  answer  we  have 
overboard.  It  began  again,  of  course,  in  a  minute 
or  two.  Naturally  it  could  n’t  be  let  to  die  there. 

“  My  poor  darling  !  ”  Helen  said,  bending  over 
the  golden  bead  nestling  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 
“  Since  when '/  ’’ 

“  Always,  I  think.  Always,  since  that  first  night  I 
saw  him.  O  Nell,  I  could  n’t  help  it !  ”  —  as  though 
the  child  anticipated  rebuke,  and  were  trying  to 
deprecate  it. 

But  the  other  had  n’t,  apparently,  the  heart  to  be 
hard  with  the  criminal.  Nay,  she  bent  over  her  pet 
closer,  and  put  her  hands  under  the  criminal’s  cheek 
and  chin,  and  lifted  up  the  flushed,  tear-stained  lit¬ 
tle  face,  and  kissed  it.  That  kiss  was  absolution  in 
full.  Hilda  felt  that ;  so  the  tears  fell  faster. 
Helen  let  them  have  their  way  awhile  before  she 
said:  — 

“  That  was  six  months  ago,  Mignonne.  I  remem¬ 
ber;  at  that  ball  at  Princes  Gate.  Dick  brought 
him  there.  Just  after  you  had  let  them  tie  you  to 
the  other  it  must  have  been.  O  Hilda,  why  did 
you  ever  let  them  ?  ” 

As  if  Mignonne  had  ever  had  a  chance  against 
mamma.  That  match  between  her  daughter  and 
Jeffery  Marsden,  the  City  banker,  had  been  a  pet 
project  of  Lady  Hope’s  always ;  it  was  so  likely  any 


objection  on  the  child’s  part  to  the  arrangement 
would  have  carried  weight !  My  lady’s  word,  as  she 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  was  law ;  Hilda  had 
never  in  all  her  life  dared  dream  of  disobedience,  as 
she  told  her  confessor  now. 

“  What  could  I  do  ?  ”  she  pleaded.  “  Mamma 
said  I  was  to  take  him ;  and  he  asked  me  —  O 
Nell,  his  cold,  hard  voice  made  me  shiver  !  —  and  I 
did  as  I  was  told.  And  then  he  came,  —  Rawdon. 
And  then  I  knew  what  I  had  done.  We  went  away 
to  Homburg,  mamma  and  I;  and  I  tried  not  to 
think  about  him.  It  was  no  use,  Nell.  He  came  to 
Homburg,  too,  with  Dick.  Mamma  was  terribly 
angry  with  me  because  ho  did.  And  I  deserved  it, 
for  I  was  so  happy  !  He  never  said  a  word  to  me 
anybody  might  n’t  have  heard ;  but  I  thought  — but 
I  knew  he  cared  for  me  before  we  went  away.  I 
don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Marsden  fancied  anything ; 
but  in  his  icy  way  I  know  he  hated  him.  Mamma 
said  cruel  things  to  me  about  him.  I  did  n’t  mind  ; 
I  was  so  happy  —  happy  in  such  a  strange  painful 
way,  dear !  —  to  think  he  cared  for  me,  my  brave, 
strong  Rawdon  1  Then  we  came  home.  O  Nell, 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  that  night  I  said  good 
by  to  him;  the  last  night  I  should  ever  see  him, 
perhaps !  We  came  home.  I  think  if  I  had  n’t  got 
ill,  and  you  had  n’t  come  down  here  to  nurse  me  and 
fight  for  me,  mamma  would  have  had  me  married  to 
Mr.  Marsden  in  the  autumn.  As  it  was,  I  got  a 
respite  till  now.  And  now  I  can’t  do  it !  I  won’t  do 
it !  ”  poor  Hilda  sobbed  out. 

The  elder  girl’s  soft  vmce  and  loving  hands  soothed 
her  tenderly. 

“  I  begin  to  think  you  must  n’t,  Mignonne,” 
Helen  said.  “  And  if  you  must  n’t,  you  sha’  n’t  1 
But  let  me  hear  the  end  of  it.  How  came  Major 
Daringham  down  here  this  Christmas '/  ” 

Mignonne  smiled  through  her  tears. 

“  Dick  brought  him  again,”  she  answered.  “  Dear 
old  Dick  !  He ’s  been  so  good  to  me,  in  his  quiet, 
cool  fashion,  all  through.  I  think  he  and  Rawdon 
are  bosom-friends,  you  know,  like  you  and  me ; 
they ’ve  no  secrets  from  each  other ;  and  —  ” 

“  I  see  !  ”  Helen  nodded.  “  And,  moreover,  Dick 
detests  the  Croesus.  Yes,  I  quite  understand.” 

“  And  you  know,”  Hilda  went  on,  “  mamma 
never  quarrels  with  him,  somehow ;  and  Dane  Court 
really  belongs  to  him ;  so  when  she  found  Rawdon 
in  the  drawing-room  one  day,  just  before  you  came 
back,  dressed  for  dinner,  and  Dick  told  her  he ’d 
brought  him  down  for  the  shooting,  why,  she  had  to 
accept  the  situation.  Only  she  wrote  ofiT  to  Mr. 
Marsden,  I  think,  to  come  down  too,  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  had  been  arranged.  And  before  be 
came  —  ” 

Mignonne  made  pause  here.  The  fair  little  face 
paled  and  flushed ;  the  golden  head  began  to  droop 
again.  It  was  clear  enough  to  Miss  Carew  what 
had  happened  before  Jefl'  Marsden  came. 

“  He  spoke  to  you  ?  You  let  him,  Mignonne  ?  ” 

“  Let  him !  Do  you  think  I  could  stop  him,  Helen  ? 
I  had  n’t  the  power, — nor  the  will,  perhaps.  Yes, 
he  did  speak  to  me ;  he  did  tell  me  he  loved  me  I 
And  I  listened  to  him.” 

She  lifted  her  head  up  with  a  sudden,  proud 
little  gesture,  and  looked  her  questioner  fairly  in 
the  eyes. 

“  I  listened  to  him,”  she  went  on,  —  “  listened  to 
every  word  that  made  me  thrill,  and  shiver,  and 
grow  faint,  to  every  low  passionate  word  he  spoke, 
as  you  would  never  think  his  voice  could  speak. 
He  loved  me,  my  own  I  His  own  lipa  were  telling 
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me  so ;  how  could  I  not  listen  ?  I  was  his,  he  said ; 
no  other  man’s.  His  own,  —  was  it  not  so  V  Ah ! 
he  had  no  need  to  ask.  1  teat  his !  1  am  his,  not 
this  other  man’s.” 

Passion  transformed  the  child’s  face  so  that  there 
was  upon  it  something'  of  my  lady’s  ^  determined  ” 
look  while  she  spoke  those  last  words. 

“  You  never  can,be  the  other  man’s  now,  Mi{;- 
nonne,”  Helen  said  presently,  when  the  Major’s  woo¬ 
ing  had  been  circumstantially  described,  and  there 
were  no  more  (luestions  to  be  asked.  “But  you 
must  tell  Aunt  Hope  what  has  happened.” 

“  Tell  mamma  ?  I  dare  n’t,  Helen.  She ’s  set 
her  heart  on  my  marrying  her  Creesus.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  she  can’t  l^ar  llawdon.” 

“  For  all  that,  if  ^ou  don’t  tell  her,  Kawdon  must. 
Or  I ;  I’m  not  afraid  of  her.” 

“  But  Rawdon  says  she  must  n’t  be  told  yet,  nor 
Mr.  Marsden.” 

“  Y'et !  Have  you  forgotten  what  this  day  fort¬ 
night  was  to  have  been  V  ”  Mignonne  gave  a  little 
shudder.  “  You  would  have  been  Mrs.  Marsden  by 
this  time,  poor  child !  He  thinks  you  are  to  be. 
Still  He ’s  a  right  to  think  so,  Hilda,  till  you  tell 
him  you’ve  changed  your  mind.  And  you  must 
tell  him.” 

Hilda  shook  her  head. 

♦  “  Don  says  no !  ”  she  replied,  dutifully.  “  He 

says  mamma  is  too  strong  against  us  as  it  is.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then? ”  Miss  Carew 
asked,  rather  impatiently. 

“  VVbatever  Don  tells  me,  dear,”  Mignonne  said. 
“  I  leave  it  all  to  him.” 

“  I  must  have  a  little  talk  with  this  autocratic 
Don,”  Helen  said  to  herself. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“  May  I  come  in,  Helen  ?  ”  Dick  Jocelyn’s  voice 
asked. 

“  Of  coarse,”  Helen  answered ;  and  Dick  entered. 

He  went  straight  up  to  the  log-fire  and  stirred  it 
Into  a  blaze.  Then  he  leaned  tranquilly  against 
the  low  mantel-piece  and  warmed  himself. 

“  Cold,  ain’t  it  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Come  in  to  tell  you 
we ’ve  arranged  about  the  sledges  for  to-night. 
Don  will  drive  one  of  you,  and  1  the  other.  1  ’ve 
told  my  lady  about  it.” 

“  What  did  she  say  ?  ”  questioned  Helen,  gliuicing 
at  Hilda. 

“  Objected,  of  course.  She  always  objects,  you 
know.  However,  Huanoged  to  convince  her  that 
she  could  n’t  get  more  than  four  people  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  —  herself,  old  Jed',  and  the  two  Pierrepoint 
women.  She  could  n’t  very  well  offer  to  send  them 
in  a  sledge,  besides  Don  and  I  would  n’t  have  ’em 
at  any  price.  We  don’t  mind  driving  you  two. 
I  told  my  lady  so.” 

“  On  n’est  plus  flatteur.  Monsieur !  ” 

“No,  is  one?  Well,  my  lady  suggested  the 
carriage  should  come  back  for  you.  1  said  she 
might  think  herself  lucky  if  it  got  her  to  the 
B<^Ies’  on  a  night  like  this,  with  the  snow  drifted 
a  dozen  feet  deep,  at  all  Then  she  would  n’t  go. 
Needn’t,  1  told  her;  but  tee  meant  to  go,  —  you 
should  have  seen  old  Jed’s  face,  when  1  said  that, 
Hilda!  —  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  And,  besides, 
what  would  the  Boodles’  think  if  she  stopped  away, 
when  they  came  to  her  with -four  horses  and  a  snow- 
ploogh  ?  At  last  she  dropped  into  my  plan.  You 
and  Hilda  are  to  be  sleighed  over.  Old  Jeff,  it 
seems,  has  more  confidence  in  my  skill  than  in 
Don’s,  so  I ’m  to  take  Mignonne,  and  you  ’ll  hare  to 
trust  yourself  Jo  him.” 


“  Oh  !  ”  remarked  Helen,  seeing  an  opportunity 
for  her  little  talc. 

“  Yes,”  Dick  returned.  “  Crumple  your  ball- 
dresses  a  bit  the  buffalo-robes  will ;  but  it ’s  the  only 
way  of  getting  there  to-night,  1  do  believe.  Su^ 
pose  you  want  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course  1  ”  both  girls  cried,  quickly. 

“  All  light,  then.  Start  at  ten.  l^n ’s  had  a 
mare  he  had  in  Canada  sent  over  from  the  Barracks 
expressly  for  the  occasion;  and  it’s  a  splendid 
night” 

Dick  moved  away  from  the  mantel-piece  as  if  he 
were  going.  Instead  of  that,  however,  he  dropped 
into  a  chair,  as  though  the  unwontei^  eloquence  he 
had  indulged  in  bad  knocked  him  up.  He  smoothed 
Hilda’s  golden  hair  rather  more  fondly  than  usual, 
too,  as  he  said :  — 

“  Co  and  get  me  a  rosebud  for  my  coat  out  of  the 
conservatory,  Mignonne,  will  you  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  at  him  inijuiringly.  He  drew  her 
head  closer,  and  whispered  in  her  car.  A  stage 
whisper,  though ;  Helen  heard  what  he  said. 

“  Don ’s  there,  darling  !  My  lady ’s  dressing ;  so 
are  the  other  women ;  and  old  Jeff’s  writing  in  the 
library  for  his  life  to  save  the  post.  Don  wants  to 
speak  to  you.” 

She  gave  a  little  cry.  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

“Dick  !”  Helen  said,  reproachfully. 

“  Pooh  !  ”  returned  that  individual.  “  Has  n’t  she 
been  telling  you  all  about  it  ?  Thought  so.  And 
you  don’t  suppose  I ’m  going  to  let  her  marry  that 
gray  old  icicle,  Jeff  Marsden,  —  do  you  ?  I ’d  have 
stopped  that  little  game  of  my  lady’s  at  first  if  I ’d 
been  on  the  spot.  1  ’m  going  to  stop  it  now.  Aw- 
.ful  fun  it  '11  be  1” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Going  to  tell  you.  You  ’re  a  sensible  girl, 
Helen,  and  worth  the  trouble.  Sit  down  and  lis¬ 
ten.” 

Miss  Carew  sat  down,  and  did  listen.  Dick  be¬ 
gan  to  unfold  a  conspiracy.  When  the  dressing-bell 
rang,  Mignonne  had  n’t  come  back,  and  Dick  was 
talking  away  still. 

in.  —  THE  boodles’  ball. 

“  I  think  it  a  most  objectionable  proceeding,  and 
I  repeat  that  it  is  my  wish  that  you  do  not  go  1  ” 

He  who  spoke  was  a  grim,  gaunt,  grizzled  person¬ 
age,  with  a  voice  that  grated  on  your  nerves  like  a 
hand-saw;  with  thin,  bloodless  lips  and  freezing, 
steel-bhie  eyes ;  clothed  in  severe  evening-dress ;  m 
a  choking  collar  and  a  creaking  cravat,  and  a  de¬ 
cidedly  bad  temper.  He  was  Jeffrey  Marsden, 
banker,  of  Lombard  Street  and  Roehampton ;  and, 
having  managed  to  catch  her  alone  for  five  min'utes 
in  the  Dane  Court  drawing-room  before  the  expe¬ 
dition  started  for  the  Boodles’  ball,  he  was  harangu¬ 
ing  the  fair-haired  child,  whom  he  counted  on  hav¬ 
ing  in  another  fortnight  undisputed  right  to  ha¬ 
rangue  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life,  in  his  most 
autocratic  manner,  though  with  hardly  the  same 
effect  as  usual 

Hilda  stood  where  he  had  stopped  her,  rather 
pale,  and  with  her  little  gloved  bands  clasped  tight 
upon  each  other,  but  neither  trembling  nor  sub¬ 
missive. 

“  My  wish,  my  request,  that  you  give  up  this  ball, 
under  the  circumstances  1  ”  enunciated  the  Creesus, 
after  an  emphatic  pause,  and  setting  down  his  empty 
coffee-cup. 

“  Give  up  this  ball  ?  ”  Hilda  repeated,  —  and  he 
was  vaguely  conscious  that  she  spoke  in  a  different 
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way,  somehow,  to  her  usual  one  towards  himself,  — 
“  why  ?  ” 

Marsden  looked  at  her  over  the  creaking  cravat 
as  one  who  finds  a  difHculty  in  understanding  what 
he  bears,  or  fancies  he  can  scarcely  hear  aright 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  in  his  most  icily 
rasping  tone ;  “  you  asked  me  —  ?  ” 

“  I  asked  you  why  1  should  give  up  this  ball  ?  ” 

She  met  bis  hard  eyes  quite  steadily.  He  looked 
at  her  in  real  surprise. 

“  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  it  was  my  wish,  my 
request  ?  You  can  re(iuire  no  better  reason.” 

“  A  plainer  one,  at  all  events.” 

“Hilda!” 

He  had  never  called  her  by  her  name  half  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life ;  he  was  only  startled  into  doing 
to  now.  AVhat  had  come  to  her,  that  she  dared 
speak  in  this  way,  dared  meet  his  rebuking  glance 
so  —  yes,  so  defiantly  ?  He  must  put  an  end  to  this 
once  for  all. 

His  thin  lips  shut  close  together  once  or  twice. 
Then  he  said  with  his  most  offensively  authoritative 
air, — 

“  You  obligee  mo  to  lay  my  commands  upon  you 
not  to  go.” 

He  was  preparing  to  stalk  gravely  to  a  chair,  or 
out  of  the  room,  when  she  spoke  again,  still  in  that 
same  changed  voice. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  do  that !  ”  Hilda  said. 

“  No  right  ?  ”  he  repeated,  mechanically. 

“  No.  No  right  to  ‘  command '  me  not  to  go. 
No  right  to  'command’  me  at  all.  No  right  to 
speak  to  me  as  you  do  speak.  No  right  to  tell  me 
at  the  last  moment  that  1  am  not  to  go  to-night  for 
no  better  reason  than  to  parade  your  authority  over 
me,  —  an  authority  to  which  you  have  no  right 
either.” 

He  turned  very  white,  but  stood  speechless.  She 
went  on :  — 

“An  authority  you  claim,  I  know,  but  which  you 
have  done  nothing  to  gain.  What  have  you  ever 
been  at  the  pains  to  win  from  me  ?  And  now  you 
'  command  ’  me !  It  is  too  late !  ” 

Flat  rebellion  this,  ■  beyond  ijuestion.  Fool  that 
he  was  to  try  and  crush  it  with  the  heavy  hand  as 
he  thought  he  could  do  1 

“  Enough,  if  you  please !  ”  he  said,  with  what  he 
flattered  himself  was  irresistible  severity ;  “  I  can 
listen  to  no  more  of  this.  Once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  I  distinctly  and  formally  forbid  your  going 
to  this  ball  to-night  Be  good  enough  to  let  that 
suffice.” 

How  little  he  knew  what  he  was  really  doing  at 
that  moment !  Could  n’t  he  almost  see,  though,  in 
the  face  she  turned  towards  him  ? 

“  It  shall  suffice  !  ”  she  said.  “  Distinctly  and 
formally  I  refuse  to  be  forbidden.  For  the  last 
time,  as  you  say.” 

Before  he  could  find  his  voice  again,  there  came 
a  sound  of  other  voices  from  beyond  the  portieres. 
The  other  women  had  come  down.  This  ple4sant 
little  tete-a-tete  was  going  to  be  interrupted.  And 
she  had  defied  him  !  This  penniless  child  he  thought 
he  had  broken  so  thoroughly  to  his  hand  had  defied 
him,  Jeffrey  Marsden,  the  millionnaire,  who  had 
actually  condescended  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife! 
What  did  it  mean  V  What  could  have  come  to 
her  ?  And  what  was  he  to  do  ?  She  had  set  his 
express  commands  at  naught;  she  evidently  was 
determined  to  have  her  own  way  and  go. 

His  cold  blood  ran  almost  warm  under  the  sense 
of  his  defeat.  But  he  was  so  utterly  taken  by  sur¬ 


prise  that  he  could  only  mutter  awkwardly  enough 
something  about  “  Lady  Hope  ”  and  “  to-morrow  ” 
before  the  others  were  in  the  room.  To-morrow ! 
He  remembered  afterwards  the  smile  that  crossed 
the  girl’s  pale  face  when  he  talked  of  that. 

“  What ’s  been  the  matter,  Mignonne  ?  ”  Helen 
whispered  as  she  came  up  to  Hilda  by  the  fire,  and 
Marsden  stalked  away  stridently,  in  bis  varnished 
boots.  “  Have  you  told  him  ‘i  ” 

Hilda  shook  her  bead. 

“  He  has  been  telling  me  that  I  was  n’t  to  go  to¬ 
night,  that ’s  all,”  she  answered.  “  Ordered  me  not 
to  go ;  and,  as  he  said,  for  the  last  time  1  ” 

“Now  then!”  Dick  Jocelyn  broke  in,  “come 
and  be  wrapped  up,  you  two.  Lady  Jocelyn’s  car¬ 
riage  stops  the  way.  Perhaps  you’ll  give  my  lady 
your  arm,  Marsden.  Don  and  I  will  see  after  the 
girls.” 

“  Really,  Richard,”  began  that  “  faded  beauty  of 
the  baths,”  Lady  Hope,  “  I  think  they ’d  better  let 
the  carriage  come  back  for  them  1  ” 

“  Wait  till  it  gets  there,  first,  ch'ere  tanfe  !  You 
don’t  know  what  the  roads  are  like  to-night.  Bet¬ 
ter  let  us  come  back  for  you.  But  don’t  keep  the 
horses  standing,  if  you  mean  to  go,  I  advise  you. 
Now,  Marsden,  look  alive,  will  you  V  ”  the  irreverent 
youth  went  on.  “  Ah !  here ’s  Don,  in  his  Canadian 
get  up.” 

Rawdon  came  in  with  a  fur  pelisse  over  his  ball- 
dress,  and  another  over  his  arm. 

“I  think  this  won’t  crush  you  very  much.  Miss 
Jocelyn,”  he  said,  in  his  tranquil  way,  going  straight 
up  to  Hilda :  “  it  is  very  warm  and  very  light.  Ijet 
me  put  it  on  for  you.”  He  wrapped  the  glossy  seal¬ 
skins  about  her  tenderly,  under  Marsden’s  hostile 
eyes  and  my  lady’s. 

The  Lombard  Street  plutocrat  cared  as  much,  I 
verily  believe,  for  the  girl  as  he  could  care  for  any¬ 
thing  but  himself ;  though  to  “  form  ”  her  for  his 
wife  he  had,  in  his  eternal  self-assertion,  tyrannized 
over  her  till  she  simply  hated  him ;  and,  seeing  an¬ 
other  perform  what  should  have  been  his  duty,  — 
watching  her  face  when  she  met  Rawdon’s  look, — 
a  feeling  of  simple  dblike  he  had  always  been 
conscious  of  for  the  Sabreur  grew  sharply  into  a 
stronger,  and  to  him  a  very  strange  one,  — jealousy. 
Yes,  Jeffrey  Marsden  hated  the  man  jealously  now. 
Was  it  he  who  had  undermined  his  authority  over 
his  future  wife  ?  Did  he  actually  dare  to  —  ? 

He  tries  to  stifle  that  half-formeU  thought  his  over¬ 
weening  pride  revolted  at  so  angrily. 

“  But  there  shall  be  no  more  of  this  I  ”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  led  Lawiy  Hope  out  to  the  carriage. 
The  Pierrepoint  women  and  the  other  four  Ibl- 
lowed. 

Dick  was  right  about  the  night :  it  icas  splendid. 
Clear,  calm,  moonlit,  with  the  thermometer  down 
a  dozen  degrees  below  zero.  A  sparkling  snow 
mantle  covered  the  deer-park  and  the  hills  beyond ; 
feather  flakes  of  snow  draped  every  tree.  Just  the 
nigh^t  for  a  sleigh  drive,  as  Dick  remarked. 

^e  two  sleighs  were  waiting  just  behind  my 
lady’s  family  ark  of  a  carriage.  Lucia’s  silver  col¬ 
lar-bells  rang  out  musically  as  the  mare  tossed  her 
head  and  snorted,  hearing  her  master’s  voice. 

“  Keep  dose  to  us,  Richard,”  my  lady  said,  as  she 
settled  herself  in  her  corner ;  "  and  take  care  of 
Hilda,  mind.”  The  family  ark  moved  on  a  little, 
and  then  waited  till  the  others  were  ready. 

Dick  Jocelyn  lifted  his  chai^  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  carried  her  down  the  steps  to  her  place  in  his 
own  sleigh,  and  rolled  the  great  buffalo-robe  round 
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her.  Miss  Carew  followed,  on  the  foot-cloth,  under 
Don’s  escort 

“  All  right  ?  ”  Dick  inquired,  taking  his  reins. 

“  All  right !  ”  came  from  the  rear. 

“  Gro  on,  Johnson  I  ”  and  the  expedition  started. 

The  ^reat  ark  lumbered  along  with  a  tortoisc- 
like  deliberation ;  the  two  sleighs  slid  smoothly  af¬ 
ter.  Down  the  Long  Aveuue,  through  the  L^ge 
gates,  out  into  the  iron-bound  road,  with  a  wall  of 
snow  a  dozen  feet  high  on  either  side,  stretching 
and  winding  away  yonder  like  a  narrow  white  rib¬ 
bon. 

In  the  ark,  the  Pierrepoint  women  did  all  the 
talking ;  my  lady  was  sulky  with  cold,  and  Marsden 
sulky  with  wrath. 

“  Well,  Mignonne !  ”  Dick  said  presently  to  his 
silent  companion ;  ^  it ’s  all  settled, — ain’t  it  ?  ” 

“  O  Dick,”  she  whispered  out  of  her  furs,  “  how 
can  I  ?  ” 

“  You  will,  though !  ”  was  the  wise  youth’s  mental 
reply. 

“  And  so,  my  dear  Miss  Carew,”  was  how  Don 
finished  a  long  answer  to  certain  objections  — 
urged,  half  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  merely  pro 
forma  —  which  Helen  had  raised.  And  so  I  really 
don’t  see  what  else  we  are  to  do,  —  do  yon,  now  ? 
Hilda ’s  no  chance  with  my  lady  if  she  stays  here, 
nor  have  I.  They  ’ll  marry  her  to  this  —  this  man, 
Marsden.  Think  what  that  would  be  for  both  of 
us  I  My  plan  saves  us  both.  Everything ’s  arranged. 
If  she  says  yes,  you  won’t  say  no  V  ” 

I  don’t  think  Miss  Carew  did. 

In  due  time  the  Dane  Court  expedition  arrived 
at  Boodle  Park. 

[Condaded  next  week.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Victor  Hugo’s  new  novel  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  William  Young. 

Lord  Lytton  is  among  the  contributors  to  the 
Chrbtmas  number  of  Once  a  Week.  His  contribu¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  very  poor  dramatic  sketch. 

Garibaldi  thus  writes  to  a  fnend :  “  Tell  the 
Italians  to  work  to  avenge  the  death  of  Monti,  and 
they  will  see  whether  or  not  I  fail  to  be  at  my 
post.” 

The  author  of  **  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  is 
reported  to  be  busy  with  a  new  story,  to  appear 
serially  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  and  to  commence 
during  the  ensuing  spring. 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  has  been  sentenced  to 
a  week’s  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  200f.  for  hav¬ 
ing  fought  a  duel  with  M.  Lissagaray,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  lately  been  much 
occupied  in  revising  the  whole  of  his  works,  which 
will  shortly  be  issued  in  an  entirely  new  edition  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

A  SON  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  has  invented  and  pat¬ 
ented  a  machine  for  stamping  letters.  By  its  help 
as  many  as  218  letters  can  be  “  single-stamped  ”  and 
180  double-stamped  in  a  minute.  , 

The  author  of  “  Le  Vampire,”  “  Les  Deux  For¬ 
mats,”  and  “  Pauline,”  M.  Carmouch,  has  just  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  His  latter  years  were 


devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  dramatic  libraiw, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  m 
France ;  but  perhaps  the  most  famous  event  in  his 
life  was  his  marriage  with  Jenny  Vertprd. 

The  American  papers  will  have  it  that  Robert 
Browning  is  giving  public  readings  from  bis  poems. 
Robert  Buchanan  is  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
made  a  hit  in  Scotland  as  a  reader  of  his  own 
verses. 

In  the  course  of  a  criUcal  paper  on  Mr.  Story’s 
new  volume  of  poems,  the  I^adon  Review  says: 
“  We  cannot  deny  to  Mr.  Story  the  name  of  poet, 
for  he  has  fairly  won  the  honorable  distinction.  He 
will  rank  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  as  an 
artist,  supreme  in  one  art,  who  has  won  laurels  in 
grappling  with  the  mysteries  of  another,  and  whose 
predominating  genius  has  not  been  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  deteriorated  by  his  singularly  interesting  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  domain  of  the  bards.” 

Under  the  high  patronage  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  a 
new  paper  is  about  to  be  started,  amongst  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  which  will  be  M.  Rochefort.  Its  title 
was  to  have  been  L'Avant  Garde.  This  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  changed  to  Journal  des  Exiles.  But  to 
what  exiles  does  the  title  allude  ?  There  is  no  such 
an  individual  to  be  found  as  a  French  political  ex¬ 
ile,  considering  that  a  general  amnesty  was  pro¬ 
claimed  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  Victor  Hugo 
is  as  free  to  live  in  Paris  as  are  his  sons,  who  con¬ 
stantly  reside  here.  He  may  be  an  absentee,  but  he 
cannot  claim  the  title  of  exile. 

Some  odd  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  about  the  erection  of  monuments  to  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  but  who  ever  thought  of  one 
for  Robinson  Crusoe?  The  officers  of  one  of  her 
English  Majesty’s  ships,  however,  have  resolved  to 
place  a  tablet  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  inscription :  — • 

IN  MIHOBT  or 
ALEXANDER  SELKIRK, 

MISIMEK, 

A  native  of  Largo,  in  the  eoanty  of  Fife,  Scotland, 

Who  lived  on  this  island,  in  complete 
solitude,  for  four  years  and  four  months. 

■Be  was  landed  from  the  Cinqut  Ports  galley,  9S  tons, 

18  guns,  A.  D.  1704,  and  was  taken  off  In  the 
Duke  privateer,  12tb  February,  1709. 

He  died  Lieutenant  of  H.  H.  8.  fPegmoutk, 

A.  D.  1723,  aged  47  years. 

This  Tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk’s  look-out. 

By  CoMMODOBx  PowiLL  aod  the  Orncaas 
of  U.  M.  S.  Topaxt,  A.  D.  1868. 

A  VERY  pretty  quarrel  has  arisen  between  M. 
Victorien  Sardou  and  M.  Jules  Claretie.  Each  of 
them  has  wrritten  a  drama  relating  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  question  is,  whether  M. 
Sardou  somewhat  smartly  took  a  hint  from  M.  Clare¬ 
tie,  or  whether  two  dramatists  have  innocently  hit 
on  the  same  idea.  In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  M. 
Sardou  bis  adversary  thus  kindly  enumerates  the 
sources  of  that  gentleman’s  most  celebrated  plays : 

Vous  avez  pris  les  ‘Ganaches’  h  Balzac  et  k 
Louis  Uibach,  ‘  Piccolino  ’kM.de  Florian,  ‘  Nos 
Intimes  ’  aux  ‘  Faux  Bonshommes  ’  de  Barrikre  et 
au  ‘  Paratonnerre  ’  de  M.  Gabriel ;  vous  avez  pris  k 
Charles  de  Bernard  les  ‘Pommcs  du  Voisin’;  k 
Barrihre  encore,  la  schne  du  contrat  de  la  ‘  Famille 
Benoiton  ’ ;  k  une  nouvelle  de  Gozlan,  la  donnee  de 
‘  Maison  Neuve,’  et  le  cadavre  aux  ‘  Mdmoires  de 
Vidocq  ’ ;  ‘  Nos  bons  Villageois  ’  aux  ‘  Paysans  ’  de 
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Balzac,  et  k  un  novelliere  italien ;  Ics  ‘  Pattes  de 
Moiiche  ’  ne  sont  quo  de  I’Edgar  Poe,  assaisonnc  h 
la  pariaienne.” 

“  Tue  Conciergerie,”  says  tbe  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Morning  Star,  “  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  historic  relics  of  past  ages  still  extant 
in  Paris.  There  you  see  the  miserable  six  or  eight 
feet  square  dungeon  where  the  beautiful  Arch¬ 
duchess  Queen  spent  the  last  six  months  of  her 
life,  in  presence,  day  and  night,  of  two  sentinels, 
stationed  there  by  the  Republic,  and  commissioned 
by  their  humane  will  not  to  quit  her  for  a  single 
moment;  and  in  the  library  are  to  be  found, 
bound  in  huge  folio  tomes,  the  ecrous  of  all  state 
prisoners  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  which,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the 
savant  in  whose  care  they  are,  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  inspect,  and  thus  have  read  Kavaillac’s 
cheerful  end,  the  Marquise  de  Concini’s,  and  so 
on  to  veuve  Capet’s,  Charlotte  Corday’s,  and,  thank 
Heaven !  Robespierre’s.  Then  there  are  lettres 
de  cachets,  ‘  de  par  le  roi,’  signed  by  Louis  XV., 
in  dozens,  by  means  of  which  inconvenient  per¬ 
sonages  and  extravagant  eldest  sons  disappeared 
for  a  time,  and  perhaps  forever ;  and  there  is  a 
drawer  full  of  square  printed  receipts,  for  the  value 
of  about  a  pound,  paid  to  the  Septembriseurs,  for 
each  murdered  man  or  woman  whom  the  Republican 
assassins  could  prove  they  had  literally  hammered, 
beaten,  or  otherwise  crushed  to  death,  as  the 
wretched  prisoners  were,  as  they  fondly  believed, 
let  free  from  tbe  Abbaye  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  other  prisons;  and  I  have  been  allowed  to 
turn  over  the  sort  of  account-book  in  which  the 
names  of  the  intended  victims  were  inscribed,  with 
their  ages  and  professions,  and  as  each  in  turn  was 
massacred,  the  hirelings  sought  in  its  pages  for  the 
next  name,  and  with  fingers  dripping  with  blood 
turned  the  pages,  which  are  stained  to  this  day. 
Ay,  in  that  Conciergerie  library  there  are  strange 
records.  No  romance  there,  no  poetry ;  the  back 
scenes  of  the  glorious  Republic,  and  of  the  reign  of 
tbe  Goddess  of  Reason,  may  there  be  judged  in  all 
their  stern  and  naked  reality.” 

A  Paui.s  letter-writer  says,  “  A  marked  degener¬ 
ation  has  been  observed  to  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  physique  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  true  Parisian  is  stunted  in  growth 
and  of  muddy  complexion  ;  his  children  are  under¬ 
sized,  emaciated,  and  pale.  He  chiefly  dies  of 
anemy,  —  at  least,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  our 
Paris  savans.  Dr.  Raoul  le  Roy,  who  has  made  this 
subject  a  ^cial  study  for  many  years.  According 
to  M.  Le  ^y,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  the  solicitude 
manifested  by  government  towards  the  hygienic 
welfare  of  all  classes,  in  spite  of  the  new  plantations, 
the  new  boulevards  and  open  squares,  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  pulmonary  emana¬ 
tions  of  two  millions  of  human  beings,  each  of  whom 
daily  exhales  219  grammes  of  oxide  of  carbon,  is 
something  frightful.  To  this  noxious  vapor  must 
be  added  that  produced  by  the  gas  manufactories, 
&c.,  &c.  Another  cause  for  the  impoverished  blood 
b  the  enormous  increase  of  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol.  The  consumption  of  the  latter  has  exsu;tly 
doubled  since  the  year  1825.  As  to  tobacco,  in 
1832  it  produced  a  tax  of  28,000,000f. ;  whilst  in 
1862  the  consumption  of  tobacco  brought  into  the 
government  a  sum  of  180,000,000f.  In  1852, 
200,000,000  cigars  were  smoked  in  Paris,  whereas 


in  1867  thennmber  increased  to  761,625,000.  These 
facts  1  gather  from  Le  Roy’s  book,  ‘  L’Anemie  des 
Grandes  Villes.’  ” 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  snn,  not  even  the 
velocipede,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  proves :  Tbe 
velocipede  mania,  which  is  now  at  its  height  in 
France,  was  very  violent  in  England  fifty  years  ago. 
A  colored  engraving  published  by  Ackermann  in 
February,  1819,  shows  the  *  Pedestrian  Hobbyhorse, 
now  exhibiting  at  377,  Strand,  Mr.  Johnson  paten¬ 
tee,  75,  Long- Acre.”  It  is  identical  with  the  two¬ 
wheeled  velocipede  now  to  be  seen  all  over  Paris 
^here  it  has  penetrated  to  the  stage  in  ‘  Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb,’  at  the  Ath^nee),  except  that  it  was  worked, 
not  by  treadles  attached  to  one  of  the  wheels,  but  by 
putting  the  feet  to  the  ground  on  each  side,  just  as 
the  present  French  velocipede  has  to  be  started. 
The  description  given  on  the  engraving  says :  — 

‘  This  machine  is  of  the  most  simple  kind,  supported 
by  two  light  wheels  running  on  tne  same  line ;  the 
front  wheel  turning  on  a  pivot  which,  by  means  of 
a  short  lever,  gives  the  direction  in  turning  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  hind  wlieel  always  running  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  The  rider  mounts  it  and  seats  himself  in  a  saddle 
conveniently  fi.xcd  on  the  back  of  the  horse  (if  allowed 
to  be  called  so),  and  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
wheels  ;  the  feet  are.  placed  flat  on  the  ground,  so  that 
in  the  first  step  to  give  the  machine  motion  the  heel 
should  be  the  part  of  the  foot  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
so  on  with  the  other  foot  alternately,  as  if  walking  on  the 
heels,  observing  always  to  begin  the  movement  very  gen¬ 
tly.  In  the  front,  before  the  rider,  is  placed  a  cushion  to 
rest  the  arms  on  while  the  hands  hold  the  lever  which 
gives  direction  to  the  machine,  as  also  to  balance  it  if  in¬ 
clining  to  either  side  when  the  opposite  arm  is  pressed  on 
tlie  cushion.’ 

“  As  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  a  cloud  of  colored 
caricatures  at  once  appeared,  the  legend  beneath 
one  of  which,  published  by  Tegg,  representing  a 
rime  between  a  horse  and  the  velocipede,  carries 
the  origin  of  the  machine  fhrther  back.  *  This 
famous  hobbyhorse  was  bred  in  (Jermany ;  after 
winning  everything  there,  it  was  shipped  for  Long- 
Acre.’  Another,  published  by  Jno.  Hudson,  of 
Cheapside,  is  a  fierce  veteran  mounted  on  a  veloci¬ 
pede  which  is  called  ‘  The  Dandy  Chatter.’  One 
of  Tegg’s  shows  Richard  III.  offering  his  kingdom 
for  a  norse,  and  Sir  William  Catesby,  instead  of 
replying,  ‘  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I  ’ll  help  you  to  a 
horse,’  says,  ‘  My  liege,  iiere ’s  a  swift  bobby  will 
convey  you  from  the  field  as  fast  as  your  legs  will 
permit  you.’  The  following  weak  lines  appear  on 
another  of  Tegg’s  engravingst — 

“  ‘  You  have  beard  of  old  PeKaras  flying,  ao  doubt. 

But  our  Hobbies  now  beat  him,  good  lack ! 

For  when  you  are  tired  of  riding  about. 

You  may  carry  your  bone  on  your  back.’ 

Curiously  enough,  these  rhymes  have  almost  an  ex¬ 
act  counterpart  in  ‘  Le  Fetit  Poucet,’  where  the 
actor  who  enters  on  the  velocipede  makes  his  exit 
carrying  it  over  his  shoulder.” 

The  London  'Times  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mausoleum  which  Queen  Victoria  has 
built  at  Frogmore  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  the  Prince  Consort :  “  'The  magnificent  place  of 
sepulture  has  been  very  nearly  completed.  All  that 
remains  to  be  added  is,  in  fact,  some  further  statu¬ 
ary  and  two  large  paintings  which  are  yet  unfin¬ 
ished.  Tbe  cost,  it  is  understood,  already  amounts 
to  some  £  200,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  is  defrayed 
from  her  Majesty’s  private  purse.  Access  to  the 
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mausoleum  »  obtained  by  ctxissing  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  which  has  been  throws  acroes  a  portion  of 
the  ornamental  water  at  Frogmore.  The  exterior 
of  the  mausoleum  is  stone ;  all  the  interior  is  marble, 
of  every  hue  and  description.  In  design  the  struc¬ 
ture  consists  of  a  central  octagon,  around  which  are 
three  recesses  or  chapels,  the  entrance  occupying 
the  site  of  what  would  be  the  fourth.  The  dome  of 
the  octagon  is  surmounted  bpr  a  cross.  The  exter¬ 
nal  breadth  of  the  building  is  seventy  feet  and  the 
length  eighty  feet;  the  c.xtreme  height,  from  the 
general  level  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
eighty-three  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  tlaor  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  dome  is  seventy  feet  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  a  work  of  art  of  wonderful  raagni6cence,  — 
rich  in  gold  and  color,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  in 
specimens  of  the  most  skilful  decoration.  The  en¬ 
trance,  which  faces  the  east,  is  reached  by  a  tlight 
of  black  marble  steps,  leading  to  a  porch  supported 
by  granite  columns,  and  with  a  ceiling  decorated 
with  Salviati's  Venetian  mosaics.  The  floor  of  the 
entrance,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  structure,  is  formed 
of  variegated  marbles,  polished  and  inlaid  in  panels 
of  beautiful  design.  In  the  centre  of  the  octagon  is 
a  massive  sarcophagus  of  highly  polished  Aberdeen 

franite,  resting  upon  a  slab  of  polished  black  mar¬ 
ie,  and  at  its  colrners  there  are  kneeling  angels  in 
bronze.  Upon  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  re¬ 
cumbent  figure  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  white  mar¬ 
ble,  the  work  of  Baron  Marochetti.  The  dome 
above  baa  a  ceiling  of  blue,  spangled  with  golden 
stars,  and  the  ribs  of  the  dome,  also  rich  with  gold, 
are  supported  b^  golden  angels.  The  lantern 
around  the  dome  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  beneath 
which  are  cherubs  holding  wreaths  of  immortelles. 
From  the  ceilings  of  each  of  the  three  recesses  there 
is  suspended  a  massive  chandelier  of  bronze  and 
gold.  Around,  the  walls  are  formed  of  panelled 
and  sculptured  marbles,  set  with  great  taste  and 
skill,  and  with  inscriptions  and  traceries  inter¬ 
spersed.  In  the  recess  opposite  the  entrance  there 
is  an  altar,  and  over  it  a  large  painting  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection  ;  above  it,  in  the  ceiling,  a  fresco  of  the 
Ascension.  The  large  paintings  for  the  other  two 
recesses  have  not  yet  arrived.  One  of  the  frescos 
is  Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  Over  the  entrance 
there  is  a  picture  painted  by  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia  (Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain),  and 
her  Royal  Highness,  skilful  alike  as  a  sculptor  and 
a  painter,  contributes  to  the  statuary  which  adds  to 
the  adornment  of  the  building.  There  are  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  evangelists ;  three  statues  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  have  yet  to  come..  Bas-reliefs,  in  statuary  mar¬ 
ble,  depict  various  appropriate  scriptural  subjects. 
A  great  ({uantity  of  enrichment  in  gold  bronze  adds 
to  the  general  effect.  The  result  is  marvellously 
grand,  —  a  magnificent  resting-place  for  the  illus¬ 
trious  departed.  All  that  affectionate  reverence 
could  dictate,  wealth  procure,  and  art  achieve,  has 
been  done.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  our  Queen,  — 
a  touching  expression  of  Her  Majesty’s  devoted 
affection  and  deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of  her 
beloved  husband ;  and  as  a  lasting  memorial  it  is 
worthy  of  the  Prince  who  so  earnestly  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  which  are 
in  this  royal  mausoleum  exhibited  in  their  utmost 
splendor. 
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A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  wind  is  loud  this  bleak  December  night. 

And  moans,  like  one  forlorn,  at  door  and  pane ; 
But  here  within  my  chamber  wiirm  and  bright 
All  household  blessings  reign. 

And,  as  I  sit  and  smoke,  my  eager  soul 

Somewhat  at  times  from  out  the  Past  will  win. 
Whilst  the  light  cloud  wreathes  upwards  froaa  the 
bowl 

That  glows  so  red  within :  — 

And  of  the  Protean  shapes  that  curling  rise. 

Fancy,  godlike,  so  moulds  and  fashions  each. 
That  dead  hands  live  again,  and  kindly  eyes. 

And  even  dear  human  speech. 

Often  in  this  dim  world  two  boys  I  see. 

Of  ruddy  cheek  and  open  careless  brow ; 

And  one  am  I,  my  fond  heart  whispers  me. 

And  one,  dear  Tom,  art  thou. 

With  many  a  rosy  tint  the  picture  glows,  — 

Wild  sport  avenging  school’s  hard  tyranny,  — 
Bright  holidays,  with  games  and  fairy  shows. 

And  shouts  of  frolic  glee, 

Till  all  melts  into  air.  Upon  my  ears 

Sweet  bells  sound  softly  through  the  summer 
hours. 

And  Oxford,  fairest  city,  slow  uprears 
Her  glittering  spires  and  towers :  — 

And  here  by  Isis’  b.anks,  and  Cherwell's  stream. 
And  haunted  Cumnor,  and  the  hundred  ways 
Where  thou  and  I,  dear  friend,  were  wont  to 
dream, 

My  yearning  spirit  strays. 

And  now  ’ncath  chestnut  avenues  we  tread. 

Now  by  gray  arch  an;!  lichen-covered  wall ; 

Or  on  tranced  ear,  in  pillared  fanes,  the  dread. 
Deep  organ-thunderings  fall. 

And  as  the  witching  incense  round  me  climbs, 

I  feel  those  wealthy  summer  eyes  once  more. 
When  from  full  hearts  we  read  our  venturous 
rhymes. 

Or  favorite  poet-lore, 

And,  pausing,  saw  the  still  night  drawing  on. 

And  o’er  the  turret-roofs,  serene  and  dear 
Within  their  ordered  spaces,  one  by  one, 

The  solemn  stars  appear. 

So  in  this  odorous  cloud  full  oft  I  see 

Sweet  forms  of  tender  beauty ;  and  a  tone 
Steals  through  the  echoing  halls  of  memoiy’. 

That  these  are  all  my  own. 

Yea,  —  though,  dear  Tom,  Death’s  passionless  cold 
hand 

!  Hath  thrust  her  sable  cloud  ’tween  thee  and  me, 

I  And  thou  art  lying  in  an  alien  land, 

'  Beyond  the  Atlantic  sea. 


. .  -  ■ 
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